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VOICES OF THE SEA. 


WAKEFUL [I lay, at night, and heard 
The pulsing of the restless sca. 
The moaning surges 
Sounded like dirges 
From some far-back eternity, 
Whose spirits from the deep are stirr’d. 


Awaking with the morning light, 
Again I listened to the sea; 
ut with its surges 
Were heard no dirges, 
But only life’s activity ; 
Morning dispelled the gloom of night. 


At noon I saunter’d forth to view 
The throbbing of that living sea; 
Still it was surging, 
But only urging 
All men to be both strong and free— 
Strong in the soul, with conscience true. 


At closing day once more I stood, 
Gazing across that mighty sea ; 
Far ships were sailing ; 
The light was failing ; 
Time, lost in immortality, 
Was the reflection of my mood. 


It is the mind, and not the place, 
Our moods, and not a varying voice, 
That fills with sadness, 
Or trills with gladness, 
A soul whose one great ruling choice 
Reflects in all things its own face. 


LINES BY THE LATE DEAN OF WEST- 
MINSTER. 
I. 
‘* TILL death us part.” 
So speaks the heart, 
When each to each repeats the words of doom ; 
Thro’ blessing and thro’ curse, 
For better and for worse, 
We will be one, till that dread hour shall 
come. 


Il. 
Life, with its myriad grasp, 
Our yearning souls shall clasp, 
By ceaseless love, and still expectant wonder ; 
In bonds that shall endure, 
Indissolubly sure, 
Till God in death shall part our paths asunder. 


III. 
Till Death us join. 
O voice yet more divine ! 
That to = broken heart breathes hope sub- 
ime ; 
Thro’ lonely hours 
And shattered powers 
We still are one, despite of change and time. 
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IV. 


Death, with his healing hand, 
Shall once more knit the band 
Which needs but that one link which none 
may sever ; 
Till, thro’ the Only Good, 
Heard, felt, and understood, 
Our life in God shall make us one forever. 


Spectator. 


TWO OTTOMAN POEMS. 
I. 
GAZEL OF BAQI. 
(On Autumn.) 


Lo, not a trace of lovely springtide’s beauty 
doth remain ; 

Fall’n midst the garden lie the leaves, now all 
their glory vain. 

Bleak stand the.orchard trees, all clad in tat- 
tered dervish rags ; 

Dark autumn’s blast hath torn away the hands * 
from off the plane. 

From each hillside they come and cast their 
gold low at the feet 

Of garden trees, as hoped the streams from 
these some boon to gain.t 

Stay not within the parterre; let it tremble 
with its shame : 

Bare every shrub, nor leaf nor fruit this day 
doth aught retain. 

Baqi, within the garden lies full many a fallen 
leaf ; 

Low lying there, it seems they ’gainst the ills 
of Fate complain. 


IL 
GAZEL OF SHAHI,. 
(Prince Bayezid, son of Sultan Suleyman I.) 


WITH longing fond and vain, why should my 
soul thus grieve and mourn? 

One trace of love of earth holds not my heart 
—all is forsworn. 

There ready stands the caravan, to Death’s 
dim realms addresst, 

And the tinkling of the parting bells down on 
my ear is borne. 

Come now, O bird, my soul, be still, unquiet 
leave far off ; 

See, how this cage, the body, is with years and 
suffering worn. 

Alas, Shahiis weary, sick, heart-broken, stained 
with sin! 

Thou art the God of love, the helping Friend 
of those forlorn, 

Academy. 


* The palmated leaves of the plane-tree. , 
+t The streams are turbid and yellow with heavy rains. 





MADAME DE STAEL. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
MADAME DE STAEL: A STUDY OF HER 
LIFE AND TIMES.* 

THE shores of the Lake of Geneva are 
associated with the lives of three individ- 
uals of the highest distinction in letters — 
Voltaire, Gibbon, and Madame de Staél. 
Taken together, they may be said to fill 
up the circle of human gifts — brilliant 
wit and ready invention; stupendous 
learning and grand eloquence ; passionate 
feeling, deep thought, and fine morality. 
All must live; but the last qualities, which 
are especially those which distinguish 
Madame de Staél, can never even be out 
of date, for the fashion of this world which 
passes away is not imprinted on them. 
Her sympathy for suffering and knowledge 
of the human heart must be prized as long 
as there are sorrows to soothe, her judg- 
ment needed while there are follies and 
errors to correct, her thought appreciated 
wherever there are healthy minds to re- 
spond. Women, especially, are bound to 
honor Madame de Staél, for there is no 
female name in literature which does the 
sex, whether in head or heart, such 
credit. 


Many signal worldly influences presided 
at the birth of Necker’s only child: a 
great name, a great fortune, and a theatre 
and age of tremendous events, were her 
inheritance; and her own endowments, 
with certain important exceptions, outdid 


even the favors of fortune. The choicest 
gifts that Minerva and the Muses could 
bestow were laid in profusion at her 
infant feet; while, if no other offerings 
flowed from those powers supposed to be 
indispensable to female success, it was 
that the world was destined for once to 
see the ascendancy of a woman who had 
no beauty but that of mind, and no charm 
but that of speech. 

Madame de Staél may be likened to 
Byron in the possession during life of 
that repute which contemporaries do not 
always adjudicate correctly. They were 


* 1. Madame de Statl: a Study of her Life and 
Times; The First Revolution and The First Em- 
i By A. Stevens, LL.D. London. 2 vol 
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both the idols of their times. This was 
partially owing to the high position to 
which each was born. But in every form 
of human attainment it needs the verdict 
of time to confirm that of the day. Both 
these great geniuses are now judged apart 
from the artificial enhancements which 
marked their lives; and, of the two, the 
woman may be said to be the better able 
to dispense with them. Coppet is sold, 
but the reputation of the lady who made 
it illustrious suffers no vicissitude.* A 
fresh analysis of Madame de Staél’s mind 
and scrutiny of her works by an Ameri- 
can hand is now before the public, com- 
bining much that others have written and 
said with fresh tributes to a genius no less 
astonishing and brilliant now than at the 
time in which she lived. 

There are few who have not had occa- 
sion to observe how little amenable to any 
fixed law is the amount of mental endow- 
ment transmissible from parents to their 
children. The only certain rule percep- 
tible is that nature carefully guards her- 
self, by changes either in kind or degree, 
against any possibility of mere repetition. 
Thus, an especial gift may be traced, in a 
weaker or rudimentary form, to a preced- 
ing generation; or the power of a musi- 
cian may break out in that of a painter; 
or that of a great painter, as we know, in 
that of a great lawyer. Butit is very rare 
that parents, both highly endowed, shine 
as brightly in their offspring. On the 
contrary, it would seem as if the union of 
the mental capital conduced to halve, in- 
stead of doubling it; and it is well when 
moral worth intervenes to reconcile such 
parents to the intellectual mediocrity of 
their children. In a passage from her 
“ Allemagne” Madame de Staél thus ex- 
presses herself: “ Nous ne disposons ni 
de notre naissance, ni de notre mort; et 
plus de trois quarts de notre existence 
sont décidés par ces événements.” This 
is both true and false of herself. She 
owed much to the fact that she was her 
father’s daughter, but she resembled him 


* Coppet, the estate on the shores of Lake Leman, 


, | bequeathed by. M. Necker to Madame de Staél, and 





2. La fin du dix-huitidme sidcle. Par E. Caro, de 
YAcadémie Frangaise. L£tudes et Portraits. Paris. 
2 tomes, 1880, 





lastly the property of her granddaughter Madame 
d’ Haussonville, sister of the Duc de Broglie, was sold 
by her in October, 1880, to M. Alphonse Bory, a Swiss 
deputy. 
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only as she might be said to resemble any 
man distinguished for love of letters and 
freedom, for a clear head, for staunch 
patriotism, and perfect integrity. Had 
not Necker been known to be her father, 
no one, from all we can gather, would 
have sought to trace a likeness between 
his nervous, somewhat silent, and reticent 
temperament, and her ardent ahd irrepres- 
sible nature; and still less between her 
mother and herself. Still, in the immense 
wealth of Madame de Stael’s mind, in its 
high moral tone, and what must be 
termed its. large European affinities, it is 
interesting to revert to the character of 
those parents — especially of the one she 
so passionately loved — who at all events, 
helped to educate their extraordinary 
daughter for the part she played. 

Necker was born in 1732. He sprang 
from an old family in the north of Ger- 
many, which settled commercially in 
Geneva. He was thus born both Prot- 
estant and republican, and to the virtues 
implied by these two facts he may be 
said to have owed the enlightenment 
which made him the advocate for popular 
freedom, and the industry which made 
him rich and independent. Placed in 
Paris in the position of a banker, and ad- 
mitted in due time as a partner in the 
house of Thellusson, he acquired a large 
fortune, and developed those administra- 
tive qualities in the sphere of finance, 
which were afterwards so severely tested. 
In recognition of his merits his native 
city appointed him her resident at the 
court of France, a position which brought 
him into relations, both official and social, 
with the Duc de Choiseul and other lead- 
ing men. In 1773 he gained the prize 
offered by the French Academy for the 
best encomium of Colbert. From this 
time he devoted his thoughts to the needs 
and interests of the French people, and 
his next work, “Zssai sur la législature et 
commerce des grains,” treated powerfully 
of both. At a time when the treasury 
showed a deficit, when the public credit 
had sunk, when an ill-timed war had been 
engaged in, and when the murmurs of em- 
barrassment and perplexity began to 
drown the babble of courtiers and para- 
sites, this work marked him out as the 





only man fitted to repair the misgovern- 
ment of generations and to face its result. 
And if the inexorable penalties which 
follow and overtake long persistence in 
folly and guilt could have been propi- 
tiated, Necker was the man to have 
wrought that miracle. Appointed direc- 
tor-general of the finances of France 
(1777), he reformed the financial adminis- 
tration throughout the kingdom, and in so 
doing succeeded in reviving the national 
credit; but he could do no more: he 
could not reform the minds of men deaf 
and blind to every portent, who. recog- 
nized no obligation save to their own 
class, and no France beyond themselves. 
To this generation, order, retrenchment, 
and economy, were synonymous with in- 
jury, and the famous “ Compre rendu” with 
insult and treachery. What right had 
this untitled heretic and foreigner, with a 
“Swiss schoolmistress ” for his wife, to 
question their luxurious sinecures and 
cut down their unearned pensions? Hith- 
erto the government of France had cared 
not how disordered were the works of the 
national timepiece, so long as their finan- 
ciers kept the hands pointing right. The 
people, it is true, had sighed, suffered, 
and perished, by reason of the ever-in- 
creasing burdens, but no one had had the 
audacity openly to state how the caste 
who paid no taxes at all squandered the 
money pressed out of those who paid them 
over-much. And now not only all France, 
but all England also, knew the disgraceful 
truth, for eighty thousand copies of the 
“ Compte rendu” were rapidly sold (1781), 
six thousand on the day of publica- 
tion, besides a simultaneous edition in 
London. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes had, according to the expression 
of a French writer, “ deossified France,” 
for the Protestant communities might be 
said to form the backbone of the country, 
and the. last suicidal blow was dealt by 
the king’s refusal to admit Necker into 
the Royal Council, on the plea of his being 
of what in their blind arrogance they 
called “la religion prétendue réformée.” 
By this step it was thought to checkmate 
him, for outside this Council he was pow- 
erless to counteract the cabals formed 
against him within it. But they did what 
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they thought better still, they drove him 
to resign. 

No fate in modern history offers such 
an exemplification of the mutability of 
popular favor, and of the ingratitude 
which follows benefits, as certainly as 
night follows day, as that which befell this 
upright man. German historians espe- 
cially have blamed him for his retirement 
in 1781, but most Englishmen will under- 
stand his quitting an office he could no 
longer hold with self-respect. No motive 
but the unimpeded power to benefit his 
fellow-creatures could weigh with one who 
had set the unprecedented example of 
holding a high position and refusing the 
appointments attached toit. Other States, 
as much financially deranged perhaps as 
France, endeavored to attract him to their 
service, but in vain. Necker retired into 
private life, and composed his work “ Sur 
l’administration des Finances.” This 
startled Europe itself, and is said to have 
made the fortunes of three or four pub- 
lishers. His successor, Calonne, now 
charged him publicly with having falsified 
the figures in his “ Compte rendu,” and sub- 


stituted a feigned surplus of ten millions 


for a real deficit of fifty millions. This 
called Necker out of his retreat, and he 
demanded permission of the king to refute 
the charge in the Assembly of Notables: 
the answer was a /ettre de cachet ban- 
ishing him forty leagues from Paris. Ca- 
lonne soon fell in his turn, and the Arch- 
bishop of Brienne undertook the finances 
of the country. He adopted the old way 
of squaring the accounts by those means 
of repression which had hitherto been 
effectual in making wrong, not right, but 
quict. The Notables were dismissed ; 
Parliaments were called, exiled, and re- 
called; deputations of malcontents were 
sent to the Bastille; and at length the 
convocation of the L¢tats-Généraux was 
determined on. This was a desperate 
step, for all was risked upon it. After it 
there was no receding, and with it no ad- 
vancing, except in one headlong direc- 
tion. The hopes it raised were impossible 
of fulfilment, and the temper of the time 
could as little bear delay as disappoint- 
ment. The provinces had caught the agi- 
tation; a great famine was impending; 
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the funds fell more and more; the treas- 
ury was found to contain little more than 
12,000/. ; and the court party, incapable of 
estimating the nature of the disease, only 
continued their measures for repressing 
the symptoms. Again it was evident that 
Necker was the only man to conjure away 
the storm, and he was peremptorily sum- 
moned to Versailles. He obeyed, but 
with the conviction, which he openly ex- 
pressed, that it was too late. The excite- 
ment of the capital under the fifteen 
months’ treatment by the archiepiscopal 
quack had risen to fever-heat. Necker’s 
arrival cooled the atmosphere for a brief 
time. On the day of his return the funds 
rose thirty per cent., but the time for all 
real rally was over. 

The tremendous moral of the French 
Revolution is only gradually unfolding 
itself to the comprehension of posterity. 
We have not yet dug down to the deepest 
roots of that upas-tree. It is vain to spec- 
ulate on what might have been, when the 
more that is known of the long-prepared 
materials — boiling and surging within 
that crater — the more obvious is the im- 
possibility that any human means could 
have repressed their eruption. The tu- 
multuous proceedings of the Assemblée 
Constituante were but the reelings of the 
great mass before it fell. In the face of 
enmity and intrigue, of passion and folly, 
Necker.must have been more than man 
not to have resigned office —and, at the 
frenzied appeal of the king and queen, 
less than man not to have resumed it. 
He has been described as intoxicated 
with the royal favor and with the popular 
demonstrations which followed this step, 
but a letter to his brother of the 24th of 
July, from Bale, where the king’s sum- 
mons reached him, sufficiently refutes 
this idea: “Je retourne donc en France; 
mais en victime de l’estime dont on 
m’honore. I] me semble que je vais ren- 
trer dans le gouffre.”* We have alsothe 
evidence of his friend, Lally-Tolendal, that 
he was prepared for any revulsion of for- 
tune. It came as suddenly as gracelessly. 
On the 11th of June, 1789, a letter from 
the king ordered him immediately to quit 


* Vie privée de Necker, p. 52. 
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the kingdom, and to do so “sans bruit.” 
He complied so literally, that his daugh- 
ter and his friends only knew of his de- 

arture the next day. He had just per- 
ormed a noble action. During the ten 
months of his administration his thoughts 
had been incessantly occupied in devising 
means for averting the scarcity with which 
France was threatened, from the bad har- 
vest of 1788 and the obstructive laws 
which interdicted the circulation of grain; 
and with Necker’s personal security the 
Amsterdam bankers Messrs. Hope had 
arranged to provision Paris. For that 
purpose he had deposited in the treasury 
two millions of francs of his own fortune 
(80,000/., and doubtless in the exchange 
of the time much more, in English 
money). On arriving at Brussels — hav- 
ing travelled night and day to leave 
France “sans bruit,” in other words 
without making himself known — his first 
act was to write to the Messrs. Hope, 
not to withdraw his security, but to pledge 
it further. 

The tidings of his dismissal overset the 
last semblance of order in Paris, dissolved 
the new ministry, turned the army from 
its allegiance, and battered down the walls 
of the Bastille. His instant recall was 
imperatively demanded by the nation, and 
his return to Paris — eighteen days after 
he had left it — was one scene of triumph. 
We must hurry on. Another ten months 
elapsed, during which, “ce ne fut plus un 
ministre en action; ce fut un homme a la 
torture.” Lally-Tolendal says that the 
minister failed because, like the king, he 
had not “les vertusdu moment.” It were 
hard to say what those should have been ; 
but if instant resolve and action were 
meant, these were the last virtues to be 
expected from a cautious financier and 
most conscientious man. His virtues 
were his own — solid and true —and had 
served France through good and evil 
report, through storm and danger; but 
there was no place for them in a tempes- 
tuous sea, with rocks on all sides and no 
soundings to be found. Those who have 
accused him for the second time of desert- 
ing his post are best answered by the fol- 
lowing lines :* — 


Posterity will say of Necker’s first ministry 
that had it not been interrupted he would have 
raised the glory of the sovereign and the pros- 

rity of the people to the highest degree. 

‘osterity will say of his second ministry that he 
was the physician called in too late to a dying 


* Article on Necker, by Lally-Tolendal, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphie Universeile.” 





man, whose family, in their unjust despair, ac- 
cuse the medical attendant instead of accusing 
the malady. 

Necker finally left Paris in September, 
1790, and traversed France through diffi- 
culties and dangers and scenes of popular 
fury, painfully contrasting with his former 
triumphal progress. In 1791 he published 
his own vindication, “De ladministralion 
de M. Necker, par lut-méme,” and soon af- 
ter, his “Pouvoir exécutif dans les grands 
Etats.” Fox said of the first, “One 
knows not in reading it whether one is 
most touched, or most convinced.” Burke 
said of the second, “ Ah! if the practice 
of the author had but been equal to his 
theory!” But Burke forgot that the the- 
ory of Necker depended only on himself, 
his practice on others over whom he had 
no control. These remarks on the part 
of the two English statesmen were made 
in conversation to Lally-Tolendal himself. 

Necker never quittea Coppet again, but 
he was one of the first to offer to defend 
the — He embodied his argument in 
favor of the unhappy monarch in his “ Ré- 
flexions offertes dla Nation francaise” — 
a work which caused the insertion of his 
name on the list of émigrés and the se- 
questration of all his property in France, 
including the two millions he had con- 
fided to the nation’s honor. 

Necker’s character, which shared the 
fate of all moderate men in times of furi- 
ous excess, has been judged from differ- 
ent points of view, and by no means 
always favorably. The accusations of the 
royalist party of the time may be dis- 
missed as worthless, for they had neither 
the materials nor the habits of mind for 
sound judgment on any political question. 
Still even now but faint praise is awarded 
him. It is not too much, however, to 
aver that, considering how time has 
proved the soundness and acuteness of 
his daughter’s opinions on most men and 
things, her unbounded admiration and 
respect for him have a right to be admit- 
ted as evidence. What she said of en- 
lightened men in general, “qu’ils sont 
toujours contemporains des siécles futurs 
par leurs pensées,” is pre-eminently ap- 
plicable to herself. The love of Madame 
de Staél for her father is compared by M. 
Caro to that of Madame de Sévigné for 
her daughter; but the comparison stops 
short with the passion. It may be better 
likened to the one other strong love which 
filled her heart; namely, that for France. 
In the feeling that France was ungrateful 
to her father, and in the equanimity with 
which he bore it, she suffered a conflict 
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of passion, only appeased, not by loving 
France the less, but Necker more. The 
filial feeling exceeded in intensity every 
other in her breast. It prompted that 
marvellous analysis of his character, at 
once so powerful, penetrating, and tender 
—the eloquence of a heart bent on justi- 
fying its — human faith — her “ Vie 
privée de Necker.” It is impossible to 
impugn the truth of the portrait, but it is 
that of Necker passed, subjectively, 
through her own ardent mind. Perhaps 
no other instance can be quoted, in which 
a character is painted.with such enthusi- 
asm, and yet admitted, in a political sense, 
to be imperfect. She was in truth proud 
of his very shortcomings in that respect. 
The career of Necker, judged by its ter- 
mination, had been unsuccessful. “ Mais, 
si le succés était le but de la vie, il n’y 
auroit pas de vertus, il n’existeroit que 
des calculs.” It lay in his nature (and 
she exulted in the fact) not to be self- 
interested enough to succeed. “Le scru- 
pule dominoit en lui, comme la passion 
domine dans un autre.” He had known 
to the full, and she for him, the popularity 
which attends the man of the hour in 
times of want and perplexity. But she 
owns frankly that to be, in a worldly sense, 
a great man, he had one thing too much, 
and another too little. He had always 
the courage to do the right thing, but not 
the courage to bear the results with in- 
ward equanimity. An over-scrupulous 
conscience made him, not a coward, but 
ahesitater; gave him “la maladie de l’in- 
certitude ”—a malady the more unfortu- 
nate in the minister as it was shared by 
the sovereign — while a highly nervous 
nature led him to accuse himselé in cases 


where indifference to the consequences 
of right doing is the good man’s only se- 
curity for peace of mind. These were, 
as she expresses it, “‘les deux nobles in- 


convéniens de sa nature.” When she 
denies the truth of the French proverb, 
“qu’il n’y a pas de héros pour ceux qui 
les voient de prés,” and argues that 
most men who have played a great polit- 
ical part have not had the virtues of pri- 
vate life—when she bursts into the 
impassioned protest, ‘“ Mais quand vous 
retrouvez l’homme simple dans l’homme 
sublime; homme juste dans l’homme 
puissant; l’homme bon dans l’homme de 
énie; ’homme sensible dans l’homme 
illustre; plus vous le voyez de prés, plus 
vous l’admirez” — when she thus pleads 
with all the ardor of conviction, the ex- 
ample in every case, and, with the excep- 
tion of “Il’homme de génie,” justly so, 
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points to her father. In all noble thoughts 
and virtuous deeds he was mentally her 
pattern; all that was good and true in 
man led up in her mind, as by a natural 
connection, to Necker as its type. 

The mother of Madame de Staél, Su- 
sanne Curchod de Nasse, was no ordi- 
nary woman. She was the daughter of a 
Swiss Protestant pastor in the Pays de 
Vaud. What with great beauty, and a 
masculine education given her by her 
father, she had the reputation of being 
‘supérieure A toutes les jeunes filles par 
le visage, et A tous les jeunes gens par le 
savoir.” This education enabled her to 
earn her own bread and her mother’s as 
a daily governess at Geneva— whence 
the derisive epithet given her by those 
who never earned a sou, either for them- 
selves or any one else —and it made the 
salon where she presided as wife of the 
first minister in Europe, the centre of all 
the intelligence and worth in Paris. She 
was certainly not destined to obscurity, 
for Gibbon was her suitor, though the 
revelations of the Coppet archives prove 
him to have been a faithless one. She 
was a strictly religious woman, of great 
purity of character, knowing much of 
books, but little of her fellow-creatures. 
Accordingly, though living apart from the 
brilliant, sceptical, and corrupt society of 
the time, in all respects save the inter- 
change of intellectual thought and the 
hope of effecting conversions, she walked 
in its midst with a novel simplicity which 
attracted both ridicule and respect. As 
wife and mother she was evidently of that 
rather regrettable temperament, which 
neither makes itself nor others happy. 
The letters now published by her great- 

randson M. Othenin d’Haussonville * 
rom the archives of Coppet, show that 
kind of religion which seeks humility in 
self-dissection, and is apt to extend the 
scalpel to others. Her affection for her 
husband was passionate and intense, but 
also exacting in proportion. Neverthe- 
less, the harmony between Necker and 
his wife was perfect throughout life; but 
the mother did not understand or sympa- 
thize with their remarkable daughter as 
the father did, and the relations ‘between 
the rare trio are indicative of the charac- 
ter of each. Madame Necker was one of 
those persons who cannot comprehend or 
admit an exceptional nature. The good 
sense and largeness of mind, which lays 
down the firmest laws in ordinary cases, 


* See several numbers in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1880. 
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is also the readiest to admit exceptions 
where those laws do not apply. This 
good sense Madame Necker did not pos- 
sess. To her somewhat narrow mind the 
incipient swan was but “the ugly young 
duck,” to be trained into higher develop- 
ment solely by her system, her discipline, 
and her repression. Only as her own 
careful creation did her young child’s 
character interest her. She is described 
as presiding in her salon, with the gifted 
young being — bursting with precocious 
intelligence and feeling, and already at- 
tracting the interest of the first literary 
names of the time — seated on a wooden 
stool at her side, and constantly being re- 
mindeu to sit upright. The strictness of 
the mental as well as bodily drill at one 
time threatened the young girl’s health, 
and doctors had to interfere to obtain a 
period of entire emancipation. To this 
interruption in the maternal programme 
Madame Necker seriously attributed what 
she was pleased to think the comparative 
failure of her daughter’s career, and, 
when congratulated on Madame de Staél’s 
transcendent powers, the mother’s only 
answer was, that they were nothing in 
comparison with what she would have 
made them had her system been properly 
carried out. She succeeded throughout 
life, as the smaller mind is sure to do, in 
controlling the liberty of the larger minds 
about her. Both father and daughter had 
“un coin de drélerie” in their natures, 
which the mother, not comprehending, 
did not approve. Nordid they venture on 
the same ebullitions of affection in her 
resence that they indulged behind her 
beck. “ Madame de Staél stood in great 
awe of her mother,” writes Simond the 
traveller,* who knew her from her in- 
fancy, ‘ but was exceedingly familiar with 
and extravagantly fond of her father. 
Madame Necker had no sooner left the 
room one day after dinner, than the young 
girl, till then timidly decorous, suddenly 
seized her napkin, and threw it across the 
table at her father’s head; and then, fly- 
ing round to him, hung upon his ooh, 
smothering all his reproofs with her 
kisses.” Bonstetten f tells the story with 
some variations. According to him, “she 
fairly drew Necker into a dance round 
the table, which was arrested only by the 
sound of the returning footsteps of her 
mother, when they resumed their seats at 
the board with the utmost sobriety.” 
The English mind can hardly compre- 

* Simond’s ** Voyage en Suisse.” Paris, 1822. 


t Charles Victor de Bonstetten, “Etude diographique 
et dittéraire,” par A. Steinlein. Lausanne, 1860, 


hend the compatibility of such charming 


nature as this — “a touch of which makes 
the whole world kin ” — with the story re- 
peatedly told of her — that, observing the 
pleasure her parents took in Gibbon’s 
conversation (for the faithless lover was 
admitted to their friendship) she, being 
ten years of age, seriously conceived it to 
be her duty to offer to marry him, so that 
they might be more constantly together. 

Such an anecdote convinces one of 
the truth of the estimate formed of her 
by her admirable biographer, Madame 
Necker de Saussure —that, though al- 
ways young, she was never a child. In- 
deed, we are tempted to doubt whether 
our idea of childhood—be it right or 
wrong — is ever exemplified in French 
life. Few differences between the two 
sides of the Channel are so great as 
those which concern the education of 
children. The English mother keeps her 
little ones much more in the background. 
“IT do not wish them,” she avers, “to be 
made familiar with the airs and graces, 
gossip and small-talk of society, before 
their time.” And the French mother re- 
joins, “The consequence is that when 
you do occasionally produce them, they 
om no manners at all, and do not know 
how to behave.” The one wishes to keep 
them emphatically “children ” — shy, and 
awkward, and silent in the short set hours 
of company — but as boisterous as young 
puppies, as playful as young kittens, and 
sometimes as naughty as young imps, in 
their own nursery domain. The other 
mother, who rears them to live perpetu- 
ally ex évidence, feels that they cannot 
too early acquire the manners and propri- 
eties of miniature men and women; till, 
by dint of i dressed, fed, and exhib- 
ited, like small editions of their elders, 
they behave, and even seem to feel and 
think like them. No French lads, for 
instance, would, like the English school- 
boys Madame Mohl complains of, begin 
every sentence with “I say, old fellow ;” * 
but no French young ladies, on the other 
hand, would act a wedding, with mimic 
veils and wreaths and train of brides- 
maids, and omit, as English little girls 
have been known to do, the part of the 
bridegroom as superfluous ! 

This digression is not so entirely irrel- 
evant as might at first appear. Madame 
de Staél’s gifts were so brilliant, her heart 
so warm, and her judgment so clear, that 
to confess the utmost admiration for such 
qualities is only flattering to ourselves. 





* Madame Récamier, by Madame Mohl, p. 102. 
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But to do her justice we must go further, 
and divest ourselves of certain prejudices 
regarding parts of her character which 
are natural to the English mind. The 
only way to judge such a woman is by the 
standard of her own nation. She was, 
as we have seen, in no sense French by 
inheritance, either in respect of the na- 
tionality or character of her parents. 
But she was, as the Italian proverb ex- 
presses it, “ pit papalino del Papa,” — or 
more French than the French themselves ; 
a slip of genuine Parisian growth, grafted 
on a stock which gave it more solidity, 
intensity, and range. The society of 
Paris was literally life to this remarkable 
woman. To English feeling this conveys 
the idea of frivolity, love of excitement, 
worldliness, absence of domestic quali- 
ties, and so forth. But there is another 
side to the question. It depends on what 
the two nations respectively understand 
by “society.” What the Parisian mind 
understands or understood by it — for the 
salon is a thing of the past — was in the 
Strictest sense an art, and a very high 
one. In measuring it by what we class 
under the same name, we measure it by 
what has no analogy with it. A man who 
does not know one tune from another 
might as well presume to criticise an or- 
chestral symphony by Beethoven or Men- 
delssohn; to his apprehension it would 
only be a great noise and a great bore. 
By the same rule, we English have no 
proper conception of the intellectual charm 
of the old salon. We have, or have had, 
= conversers in London, and it was a 
east to hear them. But that meaning 


which the French attach to society — 
namely, as another term for the irrepres- 
sible interchange of ideas — another word 
for the highest intellectual excitement — 
is very far from being our national inter- 


pretation for “company.” We do not 
even possess the vocabulary requisite for 
the service of the sa/on. To begin; we 
have no real equivalent for the great 
central word esfrit, and as little for the 
delicate shades and grades (#muances) 
of feeling and expression, indicative of 
ease, vivacity, and good breeding, which 
are its satellites. What English word is 
there for abandon, or épanchement, or 
abord? for égards, élan, bonhomie, laisser 
aller, aplomb, sang-froid, or for tact? — 
which last we have borrowed so long that 
we fancy it belongs to us — what, even, for 
the terms for the shadow side of the pic- 
ture, unhappily more familiar to us, such 
as géne, and our national nuisance mau- 
vaise honte ?—all of which may be con- 
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sidered the technical expressions belong- 
ing toa highly developed art.* Soentirely 
was this art of conversation reduced to 
rules in Parisian society, that up to a 
certain point everybody understood it. 
“Il y a,” says Madame de Staél, “sur 
yo sujet tant de phrases toutes faites 
en France, qu’un sot, avec leurs secours, 
parle quelquefois assez bien, et ressem- 
ble méme momentanément 4 un homme 
d’esprit.” To charge this lady, therefore 
—the greatest of artists in that line— 
with loving the arena in which such ex- 
cellence was displayed, was much the 
same as charging a painter with loving 
his studio, or a musician his orchestra, 
She says, with justice, “ La conversation, 
comme talent, n’existe qu’en France.” 
With her it was both talent and accom- 
plishment, — her pride and her vanity — 
nay, more — her food, her medicine, and 
her consolation. The rules or connois- 
seurship in this art were unwritten, but 
embodied in that instinct which guides 
every true artist, no matter what his line. 
She exemplifies this in a passage in her 
early work on Rousseau. Criticising the 
“plaisanteries”’ of Claire in the “ Nou- 
velle Héloise,” which she condemns as 
soma | devoid of taste and grace, she 
says “II faut, pour atteindre 4 la perfec- 
tion de ce genre, avoir acquis 4 Paris 
cette esptce d’instinct qui rejette, sans 
s’en rendre méme raison, tout ce que 
examen le plus fin condamnerait.... 
I] faut avoir une grande habitude de la so- 
ciété pour prévoir sirement I’effet d’une 
plaisanterie.” 

To such a proficient as this lady no 
idea of worldliness could be associated 
with the atmosphere of the sa/on. It 
was mind, not idleness, nor even pastime, 
which reigned there. But she knew well 
what was meant by mere worldly society, 
where a pompous, empty caste crowded 
together to show their dresses and kill 
time. She found abundance of that in 
the dull réunions of the Viennese xo- 
blesse, and hated it. 

It is curious and instructive to analyze 
the effects of despotic modes of govern- 
ment upon the cultivated classes in dif- 
ferent countries. Man, considered as an 
educated citizen, is intended to take part 
in administering the laws and constitu- 
tion, or in other public duties belonging 
to his country. Where this outlet for his 
thoughts, energies, and leisure, is denied 


* It is curious that a word borrowed from us, and 
which Madame de Staél says she was the first to em- 
ploy, should have been /a vulgarité. See preface to 
the 2nd edition of her Littérature, p. 11. 
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him, he is driven to the next best work, 
or idleness, to which his individual pro- 
pensities incline. Excluded as were the 
French, for generations before the Revo- 
lution, from all participation in the gov- 
ernment of their native land, they threw 
their unused energies into the highest 
cultivation of society and polite letters 
that the modern world has known. Uader 
pretty much the same circumstances, the 
German mind buried itself in clouds of 
smoke, problems of research, and espe- 
cially in the analysis of its own existence. 
The French were prepared for their part 
by a systematic instruction, as we have 
seen, in the art of talking, which no other 
nation has adopted, as well as by a native 
desire to shine—the Germans by a 
weight of brain, and by a monotony and 
~~ y of home life, of which it would 
e hard to say whether their abstract 
cogitations were more the cause or the 
effect. What the Englishman would have 
been under these conditions —that is, 
without his politics, his elections, his 
juries, his meetings, his commerce —in 
short, without his constitutional freedom, 
and under the despotism which interferes 
with everything — it would be difficult to 
define. Certainly not a brilliant con- 
verser like the Frenchman — not a deep 
thinker like the German —probably a 
still more ardent sportsman, hunter, ath- 
Jete, than he is now —certainly more 
ignorant, more brutal, and more vicious. 
Thus the Englishman would seem best 
fitted to illustrate the benefits of freedom, 
since of all people in the world his ener- 
gies without it would have been most mis- 
directed. 

We have seen the child seated upright 
by the side of her mother, whose whole 
aim was to repress her native character. 
Yet even there the attention she exercised 
upon others was not to be disguised. 
The little wooden stool was no sooner 
occupied than it was surrounded. Such 
men as the Abbé Raynal, Marmontel, and 
Grimm, gathered about the young genius, 
begging for play or quarrel, as the case 
might be, attacking and mystifying her — 
applauding her sallies, and stimulating 
alternately her mind and imagination. 
The child was emphatically the mother of 
the woman; with a nature differing only 
from her sex and kind by a greater ful- 
ness — stronger, intenser, tenderer, more 
ardent, more lively, more receptive; un- 
derstanding subjects and delighting in 
topics above her age, listening with avid- 
ity from her eariiest years to conversation, 
and, by the time she was ten years of age, 
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joining in it. But there was no unhealth- 
iness in this precocity. The mind helped 
itself, with the instinct of a young animal, 
to the food suited to it, and found that 
food both in its studies and its pleasures. 
Her education gave her the range of the 
best Latin and English writers, in addi- 
tion to those of her own country. She 
delighted also in the theatre, where she 
was taken frequently and to the best 
pieces. It was only when driven into 
straight and narrow grooves by her 
pedantic mother, that signs of over-strain 
became apparent. She was about four- 
teen when her health began to fail, and 
when, thanks to Doctor Tronchin of 
Geneva, Voltaire’s old attendant, salon 
and lessons were alike forbidden, and 
country air and idleness strictly pre- 
scribed. With such a mind, however, 
idleness is but a relative term. Holiday 
to her was the unrestrained exercise of 
her imagination. With a companion of 
her own age (afterwards Madame de Ril- 
liet), she wandered in her father’s grounds 
at St. Ouen, dressed alternately as nymph 
or muse, declaiming verses, improvising 
poetry, and composing little dramas, 
which they afterwards acted. Madame 
de Staél looked back on this time with 
the greater interest, as having given her 
the inestimable benefit of more of her 
father’s companionship. Her freedom 
took advantage of every moment of his 
leisure. Day b day Necker became more 
enamored of ler ripening intelligence. 
But, though his smiles flattered, his words 
criticised. No absurdity or exaggeration 
in word or manner on her part escaped 
his gentle raillery. She was accustomed 
to say in after life, “ Je dois 4 l’incroyable 
pénétration de mon pére la franchise de 
mon caractére, et le natural de mon esprit. 
Il démasquat toutes les affectations, et 
jai pris auprés de lui l’habitude de croire 
que l’on voyat clair dans mon cceur.” 
Madame de Staél’s nature was so rich 
and large, so eager to imbibe, so power- 
ful to assimilate, so formed to discrimi- 
nate, that it is almost futile to analyze the 
influences that acted uponit. They came 
to her as with the winds of heaven. The 
mind itself is not always correct in trac- 
ing the agencies that have contributed to 
fashion it. In the breast of this young 
French girl there resided more great qual- 
ities than are usually found compatible 
together, and no one at the cost of another. 
That “many-sidedness”—a word of 
German creation, and which in Germany 
applies only to a rare combination of in- 
tellectual power — extended in her to all 
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the gifts of the highest humanity. She 
united sensibility and thought, enthusi- 
asm and judgment, gentleness and power, 
poetry and common sense —a mind made 
to rule, with a temper able to submit — 
all so many facets by which she received 
and imparted light — all so many oppos- 
‘ing forces which preserved the balance of 
the whole. The frivolity she witnessed, 
the adulation she received from her ear- 
liest years, never disturbed her intellectual 
aspirations; the fallacies of a brililant 
philosophy never lowered her moral stand- 
ard. A more ordinary intellect would 
have been frittered away —a weaker mor- 
al sense would have been unsettled. But 
the true secret of Madame de Staél’s 
superiority — her real safeguard, not only 
amid the dangers of a corrupt atmosphere, 
but against those of her own genius — lay 
solely in the greatness of her heart. To 
this she owed her influence over others; 
the absence of. all irony, sarcasm, or arro- 
gance, in her style ; the sure discernment, 
equally of all that is noble, as of all that is 
base, which marks her pages. The heart 
is the sun to the humansystem. Only by 


its warmth and light can the latent forces 
of the mind be healthily quickened, devel- 
oped, and matured. Without it, the fruit 
is sour, and the flowers without fragrance. 


With this clue alone can the wealth of 
her ideas, and the intensity of her sympa- 
thies — whether seen in the fine analysis 
of her “ Allemagne,” or the passionate 
devotion and anguish of her “ Corinne,” — 
be understood. Without her truthful 
nature and her power of love, it may be 
said that her exuberant and stupendous 
abilities would have been unmanageable. 
But the heart that has left to the world 
the ineffable charity of that immortal say- 
ing, “Tout comprendre serait tout par- 
donner,” has with that given the key to 
her pre-eminence. 

The aim to impress this central truth 
upon the reader — to show that it was the 
soul of this great woman, and not her in- 
tellect, which made her what she was — 
runs through the pages of the ‘“ Notice” 
by her eloquent biographer and cousin, 
Madame Necker de Saussure, and runs 
through them with a power and beauty 
worthy of attention for themselves. We 
give a few specimens : — 


Nothing that proceeded from her pen can 
be compared to herself. Superior in mind to 
her most famed writings, and in heart to her 
most generous actions, her soul was a focus of 
warmth and light, of which the scattered rays 
exhibit but feeble emanations. . . . With her 
all came from the heart, even her thought. 
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The study of Madame de Staél’s character is 
so much the more interesting as it is, so to say, 
a study of our common nature magnified, All 
was original with her, nothing “ bizarre.” Her 
nature had had no foreign stamp impressed on 
it. Her very education had left no profound 
traces. She shared all emotions, understood 
all enthusiasms, apprehended all points of 
view. .. . Her charm was irresistible; she 
astonished at first, but soon captivated. There 
was in her so much truth, love, and greatness, 
The heavenly spark was so ardent in her soul, 
so luminous in her mind, that one seemed to 
obey the noblest instincts in loving her. The 
prodigious emotion, the passion revealed in 
her writings, could not be slaked in the destiny 
appointed to her. Her soul, if I may so ex- 
press myself, was more alive than that of her 
fellow-creatures. She loved, perceived, and 
thought more than others, she was capable 
both of more devotion and more action, some- 
times of more enjoyment; but, on the other 
hand, she suffered with greater severity, and 
the intensity of her grief was terrible. Too 
acute in its pains, life was too monotonous in 
its pleasures ; and that beautiful proof of the 
immortality of the soul —the disparity between 
our desires and our lot —assumed, as one 
studied Madame de Staél, fresh evidence. 
She gave one the impression of a higher in- 
telligence. ... The superiority of Madame 
de Staél was indubitably a great natural phe- 
nomenon, rather than the result of labor or 
circumstances. 


This tribute, one of the noblest eulo- 
gies ever passed on man or woman, 
throws a further light on the passionate 
love she bore her father, and on its ele- 
vating effect on her character. This love 
may even be said to have been a neces- 
sity in her life ; for a being so constituted 
could only receive the highest education, 
first through her affections, and secondly 
through the sorrows inseparable from 
them. 

After this catalogue of merits, it may 
justly be asked what were “les défauts 
des qualités”? and doubtless there was 
one defect too much attested by numerous 
contemporary anecdotes to be held in 
doubt — namely, the defect of vanity. But 
vanity, “insatiate cormorant,” has Proteus 
forms (one may almost say of it, “ Quot 
homines, tot vanztates”) compatible with 
intellect of the highest order, but never 
with true greatness — of terrible capacity 
for misery or happiness, but both based 
on littleness of mind. Especially does she 
delight herself among the sons of litera- 
ture. We know the malicious vanity of 
Voltaire, the morbid and irritable vanity 
of Rousseau, the pompous and jealous 
vanity of Chateaubriand, the overbearing 
and grandiose vanity of Géthe; in the 
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great German poet’s case the secret of 
the strange mediocrites and inanities of 
some of his works, which made him, in 
Madame de Staél’s discreet and gentle 
words, “le plus insouciant des hommes, 
parce qu’i] est sir de son public.” All 
these varieties of the same ignoble thing 
may be traced in the works of these men 
as clearly as they were known in their 
manners. But what form of vanity, we 
ask, is found in Madame de Staél’s 
works? Neither that of malice, nor mor- 
bidness, nor jealousy of others, nor the 
carelessness of overweening self-esteem. 
She is even singularly devoid of that pa- 
rade of style which pervades a large 
amount of French literature, both of her 
time and ours. Her style does not attract 
attention to itself, far less to herself. Her 
thought is her style. If it be true that 
“le style c’est ’homme ” (or “ la femme ”), 
then it would be difficult to find a mind at 
once clearer, profounder, and simpler, and 
therefore less accessible to the delusions 
of vanity. Nor can we attribute to hera 
vanity of personal charms. She had su- 
perb eyes, beautiful hands, white arms, 
and a fine person; and she would not have 
been woman had she not made the most 
of those gifts: but no one knew better 
than herself that beauty in the usual sense 
had been denied her. The form of vanity 
mentioned by Madame Necker de Saus- 
sure was almost inseparable from the 
openness of her character. She knew her 
own greatness, and admitted it, as she did 
that of others. She had a donhomie and 
naiveté which made her repeat the com- 
pliments and praises she received with 
all the simplicity and enjoyment of a 
child. But this is not the vanity which 
wes usually attributed to her. Here we 
come again to that question of national 
differences of meaning which has met us 
before. Out of French society, and on 
first acquaintance, she was felt to be an 
overpowering woman, bent on effect and 
display, and with a confidence of manner 
which received another name. The fol- 
lowing anecdote from Madame Sophie 
Gaye’s “Salons célébres” will illustrate 
what the Englishwoman, but not the 
Frenchwoman, would designate as vanity. 

During the occupation of Paris by the 
Allied troops in 1815, Madame de Staél 
prided herself on attracting the Duke of 
Wellington to her sa/on, and awaited his 
first visit with impatience. As the great 
captain entered her rooms with his usual 
simplicity of manner, she exclaimed, “ I] 
porte la gloire comme si ce n’étoit rien,” 
observing aside, “ I] faut avouer pourtant 





que jamais la nature a fait un grand 
homme & si peu de frais.” Then, prepar- 
ing herself to converse with him, she 
asked the duke whether it was true that 
the lord chancellor of England addressed 
the sovereign on hisknees. ‘ C’est vrai,” 
said the duke. “Mais, comment fait- 
il?” “Il lui parle & genoux, vous dis-je.” 
“ Mais, comment?” she repeated. ‘ Vous 
le voulez donc,” rejoined Wellington, and 
threw himself on his knees at her feet. 
“Je veux que tout le monde le voie,” ex- 
claimed the lady, radiant with triumph. 
It does not appear that this scene was 
looked upon as a piece of effect by the 
bystanders, for the narrator gives the an- 
ecdote without a remark, but it would 
hardly have escaped criticism on the part 
of an English lady. 

We are bound, however, constantly to 
remind ourselves and others, that this was 
not only an exceptional woman in an ex- 
ceptional period of society, but in a soci- 
ety as much fitted for her element as the 
air for her lungs. Her vocation was the 
expression of thought and feeling; her 
need was the expansion of her own mind, 
especially in the form of speech. She 
talked as a bird sings. Unless we grant 
this, we have no comprehension of her. 
The human necessity for speech is but a 
relative term; some people neither want 
it nor use it more than they can help. 
They are, to say the least, not less excep- 
tional than the woman who needed it and 
used it as never woman did before. Nor 
did speech always suffice her; her love of 
acting was another vent for the high pres- 
sure of feeling within her. It may be 
doubted, if she had remained unmolested 
in her Paris sa/on, whether she would 
have written as she did. Her writing 
was a power, but not aneed. These con- 
siderations also apply to the indifference 
to the beauties of nature, of which she is 
accused ; but such comparative indiffer- 
ence was only consistent with a mind 
which fed, not upon nature, nor even 
upon art, but upon the minds of others, 
and upon great moral and political ques- 
tions. She said of herself, “I am not of 
a contemplative nature”— that nature 
which expresses itself silently through 
the pencil or the pen. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a description of natural beau- 
ties in her works, except those imbued 
with classic associations. Still, it was 
only the playful exaggeration of a deep 
sentiment under circumstances of mal 
du pays that made her declare her pref- 
erence for the gutter that ran through 
the centre of the Rue de Bac to all the 
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waters of Lake Leman. But to return to 
her youth. 

After the first protest of her young pow- 
ers against the undue pressure of a pe- 
dantic system, the course of Mademoiselle 
Necker ran smooth. At fifteen she had 
attained the intellectual ripeness of twen- 
ty-five. She already took part in the 
portraits, characters, and é/oges, which 
were the literary fashion of the day: her 
productions in this line were sent b 
Grimm to his various royal correspond- 
dents, including a drama she wrote in her 
twelfth year, which was acted by her and 
her young companions in the drawing- 
room of St. Ouen, and brought Marmontel 
to tears. By fifteen years of age she had 
mastered some of the profoundest works 
in the French language, had made ex- 
tracts from “L’Esfprit des Lois,” had 
commented on them with precocious 
acuteness, and had been requested by the 
Abbé Raynal to contribute to his “ Ais- 
toire philosophigue” an essay on the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is 
the less wonder, therefore, that, with her 
ardent interest in all that concerned her 
father, we should find her addressing him 
an anonymous letter upon his celebrated 
“ Compte rendu,” and as little wonder that 
he recognized her mind and hand in it. 
Everything at this time ministered to that 
intense sensibility, which entered into all 
she thought and did. Like St. Francis, 
she had the fatal gift of tears —fatal be- 
cause predestinated to be developed; the 
praises of her parents brought them — 
the sight of celebrated persons made her 
heart beat. It was natural that such a 
fresh apparition of youth and power, 
destined to lead a new set of ideas, should 
produce a sensation in the stereotyped 
world of a decrepit court circle. The 
women of fashion watched every oppor- 
tunity to criticise her; the slightest de- 
flection from the prescribed etiquette, 
especially in the number and depth of 
curtsies and the details of dress, con- 
demned her. On paying a visit of cere- 
mony to the queen’s favorite, Madame de 
Polignac, had she not left her bonnet in 
the carriage? No one enjoyed such 
stories more than the young culprit her- 
self, or told them with more zest. 

The time approached for Mademoiselle 
Necker to be given in marriage, an event 
for which the negotiations had been go- 
ing on ever since she was thirteen years 
of age, and with no less a power than the 
crown of Sweden. It was not among the 
empty and arrogant nobdlesse of France 
that the daughter of the “ Grippe-sou 
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Génevois,” as Mirabeau called him, could 
expect a husband, or Necker desire a 
son-in-law. His official rank, the large 
fortune to which she was heiress, and her 
own distinguished abilities, demanded a 
man who could place her in a high social 
position, who should not separate her 
from her parents, and who was a Prot- 
estant. These conditions were found in 
a Baron de Staél-Holstein, attaché to the 
Swedish embassy in Paris. 

There is evidence that Count Fersen, 
the correspondent of Marie Antoinette, 
and the arranger of the flight to Varennes, 
had also hoped to win herhand. He was 
younger than M. de Staél, and singularly 
handsome; and we now know also for 
certain, though with no small surprise, 
through the letters from the archives of 
Coppet, that there was another extraor- 
dinary suitor for her hand—no less a 
man than Pitt himself. The Necker trio 
met him when on a vist to the court at 
Fontainebleau, in 1783, Mademoiselle 
Necker ‘being then seventeen. This 


union promised all the parents could de- 
sire, and the mother especially set her 
heart on bringing it to pass; and in a 
letter a year later, when she thought her- 
self dying, 

daughter for 


she thus reproaches_ her 
resisting their wishes : — 


It was my desire that you should marry Mr. 
Pitt. I should have wished to place you in 
the arms of a husband of great mark, to whom 
I could have confided the care of your poor 
father, and who would have felt the value of 
the trust. But you have refused to give me 
this satisfaction. 


The imagination fails to conceive the 
strange anomalies of such a marriage; 
the part which the lady would have played 
by the side of a man so utterly antagonis- 
tic to her in opinions and habits of 
thought. Her greatest enemy’s greatest 
enemy, it is true, and the heaven-born 
minister of the country she honored, and 
in which at the commencement of the 
Revolution she delighted in foreseeing 
“la France future,” but, at the same time, 
the bitter opponent of republican as well 
as revolutionary doctrine, and the im- 
placable foe of the France she loved for 
better and for worse. But she was spared 
such a conflict of passions; her instincts 
came to her rescue, and the invincible 
repugnance of the young lady vetoed the 
project. 

The negotiations with M. de Staél, 
therefore, proceeded. No such could be 
conducted without intrigue, and no in- 
trigue without women. To 1842, the cor- 
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respondence and documents bequeathed 
by Gustavus III. to the University of 
Upsala, on condition of not being opened 
for fifty years, came to light. They in- 
cluded letters to the genial king from 
Madame de Boufflers, and other great 
ladies in Paris, with whom “le petit 
Staél” was popular, and one of the topics 
was his projected marriage with Made- 
moiselle Necker. It depended on his 
Majesty’s consent to raise the baron to 
the head of the embassy, which he subse- 
quently did, to render so advantageous a 
parti possible. The letters of Madame 
de Boufflers, a médisante of the true court 
type, were by no means complimentary to 
a young lady who not only talked over- 
much for a “jeune demoiselle,” but was 
listened to, and moreover held very inde- 
pendent opinions, to say nothing of a 
trick of leaving her bonnet in coaches. 


She has an assurance which I have never 
seen at her age, or in any position of life. She 
argues at random upon everything, and though 
she has some cleverness, one might reckon up 
five-and-twenty absurdities in all she says 
against one thing worth hearing. The parti- 
sans of her father extol her to the skies; his 
enemies pick a thousand holes. 


Gustavus had the opportunity of judg- 
ing for himself after her marriage, which 
took place in 1786, when the young lady, 
by his wish, became his reporter of all 
news from Paris, under the title of “ bul- 
letins de nouvelles.” 

It was evident that this was a mere 
mariage de convenance, and it may cre- 
ate astonishment that a woman of such 
independence of mind should, in so im- 
portant a matter, have followed, unresist- 
ing, the artificial rules of French society. 
But, however independent in her modes 
of thought, Madame de Staél was not the 
woman to throw off the customs of the 
polite world. She stood upon its top- 
most steps —a great lady — teeming with 
thoughts of popular freedom and consti- 
tutional government, but with no ideas 
of self-emancipation from the customs 
around her. Parents arranged these 
things for their children’s good, and no 
child had a better father than she; still, 
though no hint appears in her published 
works or letters that she regretted her 
own lot, she implies it by her determina- 
tion that her only daughter should select 
for herself. “Je la contraindrai,” she 
said, by a happy paradox, “a faire un 
mariage d’inclination.” 

M. de Staél was a poor specimen of 
humanity. Nevertheless, the sa/ox of the 
young ambassadress was the most bril- 





liant in Paris, and he fulfilled the pre- 
scribed conditions of a husband on these 
occasions, being either “ poli, nul, ou ab- 
sent.”’ After the execution of Louis 
XVI., and the unrepresented interval 
which ensued, he was the only ambassa- 
dor accredited to the French republic 
by a foreign power, and in this position 
he occasioned the Convention some em- 
barrassment as to what to do with him. 
Determined not to err by any lack of 
respect, they assigned him, at their delib- 
erations, a fauteuil opposite the presi- 
dent, and the privilege of speaking, seat- 
ed. Here he gravely took his place, day 
after day, receiving with like stolidity the 
most flowery compliments or the grossest 
insults —the last, on one occasion, being 
directed against his own wife. This res- 
idence in Paris, and the protection of the 
ambassadorial flag, enabled her, from the 
commencement of the Revolution, to take 
a part which was equally an important 
chapter in her life, and an index of her 
character. So close did she view the 
excesses, so near did she approach the 
frightful eddy, that the fact that she was 
not sucked into it was a marvel. To re- 
dress, protect, and save, now became her 
absorbing aim, in which her position, her 
youth, and her eloquence, were utilized 
to the utmost. Not only her husband’s 
place in the Convention, but her own opin- 
ions and her father’s, brought her into 
contact with some of the most notorious 
“men of the people,” who were flattered 
by admission to her sa/on, and whom she 
turned, with a woman’s ready wit, into 
tools for the recall of the banished, or the 
rescue of the proscribed. She persuaded 
Barras to recall Talleyrand from America. 
She flattered the literary vanity of Manu- 
el, the procureur of the commune, who 
had written a poor preface to Mirabeau’s 
letters, and obtained the release of the 
Comte de Jaubert from the Abbaye. She 
saved the Comte de Narbonne, Mathieu 
de Montmorency, and young Du Chaya- 
la; her eloquence and her P/aisanteries 
diverted even the domiciliary visits of 
ruffians from their prey, then under her 
very roof. To further these objects she 
went forth in the evening, on foot, to 
visit friends in the obscure places where 
they were hidden. She even delayed her 
own escape, remaining alone. with her 
servants in the Legation, and then planned 
it so as to accomplish the escape of the 
Abbé de Montesquiou, in which purpose 
she was near meeting the same fate that 
befell the Princesse de Lamballe only one 
day later. Thinking that the equipage of 
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an ambassador would be a protection, she 
committed .the mistake of starting from 
her hotel in a carriage and six, with her 
servants in full livery. The poorest ca- 
léche would have been securer. As was 
the case with the Englishmen in 1789, 
endeavoring to leave Paris, whose story 
we have lately read, the greater the pomp, 
the greater the danger.* The horses had 
scarce taken a step, when she was sur- 
rounded by a furious mob, who seized the 

ostilions, and ordered her to the Assem- 
biée of the Quartier St. Germain. There 
she was denounced as concerned in the 
attempt to favor the enemies of the gov- 
ernment, and, with a gendarme placed 
over her inside the coach, she was re- 
manded to the Hétel de Ville. Three 
hours were spent in forcing the carriage 
through one continued tumult. Far less 
time than that, according to all accounts, 
sufficed to subjugate most people who 
came under the spell of her voice, and 
before she reached the Hétel de Ville she 
had won over the gendarme to her cause. 
As she ascended the steps of the edifice, 
under an arch of pikes, a ruffian thrust 
his pike at her; her gendarme threw it 
up with his sabre, and protected her. “ Si 
jetais tombée, c’en était fait de ma vie, 
car il est de la nature du peuple de re- 
specter ce qui est encore debout, mais 
quand la victime est déja frappée, il 
Pachéve.” At length she found herself 


in the great hall, in the presence of Robes- 


pierre. Her rank and her eloquence 
would have availed her little, when sud- 
denly Manuel appeared, and pledged him- 
self to be responsible for her. Mean- 
while her coach would have been pillaged, 
but a large man in the dress of the Na- 
tional Guard had mounted the box, and 
there for two hours defended her luggage. 
It was no less a ruffian than the huge 
brewer, Santerre. Her father’s good 
deeds had here followed her. He had 
witnessed Necker’s distribution of corn 
to the poor of St. Antoine in the time of 
scarcity, and he thus requited the act to 
his daughter. 

But for Madame de Staél’s testimony, 
we should hardly have known a remarka- 
ble fact belonging to the early years of 
the Revolution, nor, but for her explana- 
tion, should we have comprehended it. 
She is a witness that society, and what 
she calls “l'art de parler,” never was at 
once so brillant, so earnest, and so solid, as 
from 1788 to 1791. These years, when 
political affairs were still in the hands 


* Dr. Rigby’s “ Letters from France” in 1789. 
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of the higher classes, saw a vigor of lib- 
erty and thought, and the grace of the 
ancien régime, united in the same indi- 
viduals. Those also who, in the suicidal 
separation of classes, never met in the 
same salon before, met now. Distin- 
guished men of the tiers état were seen 
in eager conversation with members of 
the nodlesse,; the latter, for the first time, 
relying more on their merits as men than 
on their artificial privileges as a caste. 
Much of this admirable tone was owing to 
French women, always sharers in political 
interests, and who now exercised a pecul- 
iar art in directing such conversation. 
This happy episode was necessarily short- 
lived. Things became too grave for its 
continuance. The hostile ean which 
met in peaceful parley, stood as on a 
frontier too narrow for them to hold, and 
with no possiblity of halting. The flood 
was at hand which was to sweep all away. 

After this scene at the Hétel de Ville, 
Paris was no safe place for Madame de 
Staél. Her republican friends served her 
to the last; Manuel prepared her a pass- 
port, and Tallien escorted her beyond 
the barrier. Many proscribed individuals 
still remained concealed in the Swedish 
Legation. She obtained Tallien’s prom- 
ise not to betray them, and he kept it. 
The vices and passions of such men were 
strong, but their few merits were the 
same. 

Coppet now became the asylum of 
many a compromised man fleeing from 
the guillotine. Swedish names inserted 
in their passports saved them from the 
scaffold, which awaited many a refugee 
on the French frontier. Yet even in her 
father’s chateau, crowded with the friends 
she had saved, she watched over those 
still left in the gulf. She organized a 
regular system of interchange of dresses 
and passports. She knew safe asylums 
and circuitous routes, and sent faithful 
guides to lead those escaping through 
France. Jacques Tréboux, a strong and 
devoted servant, was her chief agent in 
these heroic services. He was familiar 
with the = passes, and conveyed many 
a proscribed man across them to Coppet, 
and many a message of comfort from 
Coppet back again to Paris. 

Early in 1793, Madame de Staél visited 
England for the first time. Her writings 
give no clue to the immediate motive 
for this journey. She seems to have 
taken the opportunity, when the death of 
Gustavus III. had suspended the duties 
of M. de Staél, who waited for commands 
in Holland, to visit the country to which, 
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throughout her life, she vowed the strong- 
est admiration, and which now gave shel- 
ter to many of her nearest friends. A 
house called Juniper Hall, in Surrey,* 
was taken by her, where she collected a 
distinguished French society, male and 
female, around her, several of whom 
owed their lives to her exertions. Talley- 
rand, who was then in England, fre- 
quently joined them. Juniper Hall was 
near Norbury Park, where Fanny Bur- 
ney’s sister, Mrs. Philips, lived; and 
Fanny herself was thus thrown into the 
society of these distinguished foreigners, 
and indeed found her husband, General 
D’Arblay, among them. The deep lanes 
of Surrey echoed to conversation such as, 
Macaulay says, Fanny had never heard 
before. Their society had all the pi- 
quancy of the most interesting romance 
—wit and culture, high rank, and great 
misfortunes. Louis XVI. had lately 
been guillotined, most of the brillliant 
coterie had lost relations by the same 
form of death, and all were more or less 
without money. For though Madame de 
Staél and M. de Narbonne possessed 
wealth, there was difficulty in command- 
ing it. The consequence was that, though 
their gaiety never flagged, only one 
chariot could be afforded for the whole 
party — Talleyrand and M. de Narbonne 
taking turns to sit in the rumble. And 
among the numerous anecdotes attesting 
the ingredients indispensable to French 
happiness at that time, none is more con- 
vincing than that which describes the re- 
moval of the glass from the back of the 
carriage, so that the occupant of the 
rumble could keep up conversation with 
those within. Miss Burney dwells on 
Madame de Staél as the soul of this dis- 
tinguished party, and compares her to 
Mrs. Thrale in vivacity and readiness; 
and the comparison might have heen 
worse. Madame de Staél, on returning 
to France, kept up a correspondence with 
her; but Miss Burney was not worthy 
of her privileges. On coming to Paris 
later, she showed her true colors by 
avoiding the noble lady who was then the 
object of Buonaparte’s growing jealousy. 
It was the proud but trying lot of Necker 
and his daughter, to stand in that midwa 
position in French politics which alone ad- 
mitted of justice to all parties, but of an 
entirely right appreciation perhaps from 
none. To the aristocrats they were the 
friends of the Revolution; to the Jacobins 


* Juniper Hall still exists—a large brick house, 
with fine cedars, under Box Hill, near Dorking. 
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they were the partisans and defenders of 
the king and queen. Necker had offered 
to defend the king, and had written his 
“ Mémoire justificatif” of the unhappy 
monarch, for which he was denounced 
and his name inscribed on the list of 
émigrés. Madame de Staél was still to 
write her “Défense de la Reine,” and 
to plan a fresh mode of escape for the 
royal family. Of all people in the world, 
that modern phrase, “the courage of 
one’s opinions,” most applied to her. In 
the conflict of personal interest and patri- 
otic duty, she never hesitated an instant 
to take that noble part, of which she 
reaped all the suffering, but scarcely the 
glory. Indeed, but for the “hardness ” 
she endured for her principles, it is ques- 
tionable whether the world would have 
seen such writings. 

Madame de Staél returned to Paris, 
where her husband was reinstated, and 
where the Revolution, after the Terror, 
might be said to be settling on its lees, 
Then was the time to have stopped the 
fermentation, and rescued the nobler ele- 
ments of the nation. The republic once 
established, she never concealed her ad- 
herence to it as the lesser possible evil. 
A restoration of monarchy, with the 
return of an ignorant, arrogant, and ex- 
asperated noblesse, whose only concep- 
tion of the French people was as that of 
rebellious vassals —the thought of their 
revenges and retaliations, or of a deadlier 
contest than ever — filled her with appre- 
hensions. She had also the sagacity to 
perceive, and as early as 1795 is known 
to have predicted, that France could 
never attain to a limited monarchy with- 
out passing through a period of military 
despotism. The twenty months’ adminis- 
tration by the Directory, after the estab- 
lishment of the republic, had borne fruits 
of remarkable order. The French ar- 
mies were victorious abroad; the prov- 
inces were delivered from bandits at 
home; the press was set free; the elec- 
tions followed their legal course; and, 
had the classes most detested —the no- 
bles and the priests — enjoyed the same 
guarantees as the other citizens, France 
might have been pronounced free. 

The relations between the civil and mil- 
itary authorities were especially creditable 
to both. The best generals in Europe 
punctiliously obeyed five men who pre- 
sided in a small room at the Luxembourg 
— three of whom were only lawyers. The 
patriotism for which so much had been 
sinned and suffered was still a reality — 
what else gave victory after victory to 
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the ragged levies of French citoyens ? — 
and still capable of noble uses, and of a 
great future. The prolongation of the 
war obstructed the consolidation of a 
free government, and its very successes 
opened the door to that military ambition, 
which again led to the return of the worst 
form of absolute government. Madame 
de Staél deeply regretted that such a pe- 
riod of promise was not taken at its tide. 
She says in her “ Considérations :” — 


There was still time to divert the activity of 
the French into channels of political and com- 
mercial interest. Till then, war had been re- 
garded only as the means for insuring the 
national independence. The army believed 
itself appointed only to maintain the fruits of 
the Revolution. Soldiers did not form a sep- 
arate order in the State. Finally, some disin- 
terested enthusiasm still existed in France, on 
which the public welfare could have been 
based. 


We touch now on the events which 
colored more or less the rest of her life. 
General Buonaparte was on the stage of 
public affairs, “ and the reign of one man 
began where that of principles left off.’ 
The French nation, she says, were so 
tired of the oppressors who abused the 
name of liberty, and of the oppressed 
who regretted the reign of despotism, 
that the confidence and admiration he in- 
spired, as a certain bulwark of order, on 
which Madame de Rémusat, in her re- 
cently published journals, dilates, were 
immediately noted by Madame de Staél. 
Buonaparte, she tells us, was understood 
to love his wife, and to read Ossian — 
two supposed guarantees for the gentle- 
ness of his heart and the cultivation of 
his taste, now difficult to recall with 
gravity. 

It was with these feelings that she de- 
scribes her first acquaintance with him in 
Paris ; and the analysis of these impres- 
sions is so masterly that, though pretty 
well known to many readers, we may be 
excused for extracting a few salient lines. 
He was on his return from signing the 
treaty of Campo Formio (1797), and en- 
gaged her immediate interest by express- 
ing his regret at having failed, on his 
way through Switzerland, to find Necker 
at Coppet. Nevertheless, a strange sen- 
sation of fear came over her. He was 
possessed of no political power then, and 
was indeed not in favor with the Direc- 
tory, so that the feeling he inspired was 
solely personal. 


I had seen men highly worthy of respect ; I 
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impression produced on me by Buonaparte 
recalled neither... . Far from removing my 
mistrust, the oftener I saw him the more he 
intimidated me. I felt indistinctly that no 
emotion of the heart would influence him. He 
looks on a human being as a fact or a thing, 
not as a fellow-creature. He hates as little as 
he loves; he is only himself for himself (“ 77 
n'y a que lui pour ui”) —the rest of mankind 
are but so many ciphers. ... Every time I 
heard him speak I was struck with his supe- 
riority ; at the same time this superiority has 
no analogy with that of cultivated men, formed 
by study and by society, such as England and 
France can show. His conversation showed 
rather the tact of circumstances, as the hunts- 
man has the instinct of his prey. I was im- 
pressed by the profound irony of his mind, 
which nothing fine or great — not even his own 
glory — can escape: for he despises the nation 
whose suffrages he seeks, and no spark of en- 
thusiasm enters into his craving to astonish 
the human race.* 


No other verdict was possible. The 
most remarkable man and the most re- 
markable woman of the time met here. 
No two beings more opposite in charac- 
ter. Hers, one of the warmest hearts 
that ever beat for her fellow-creatures; 
his, the coldest that ever disregarded the 
woes inflicted on mankind by insatiable 
ambition. Well matched in powers of 
discernment, but with no other feeling in 
common save that of mutual repulsion. 

The generally. current anecdote, told 
from the emperor’s lips by Las Casas, of 
her fishing fora compliment by asking 
him whom he considered the greatest of 
women, and his coarse and untrue an- 
swer, is shown by Dr. Stevens to bear 
the stamp of falsehood. At that time — 
his return from Italy—she was only 
known by her short essay on Rousseau 
and by a few pamphlets, and would have 
been the last woman to look upon herself 
as having earned any title to greatness. 
The concoction may have been suggested 
to him by a passage between himself and 
the charming writer, Madame Sophie 
Gaye. This lady was a friend of Pauline 
Borghese, at whose house at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle she metthe emperor. He addressed 
her roughly, ‘“* Madame, my sister has told 
you that | do not like intellectual women.” 
“Yes, sire,” was her reply, “but I did 
not believe her.” The emperor looked 
surprised, and tried again: ** You write, 
do you not? What have you produced 
since you have been in this country?” 
“ Three children, sire,” was the curt re- 
ply. He asked no more. 


* Considérations, vol. iii., p. 191. 
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Another anecdote, given by Madame 
de Staél in her “ Considérations,” belongs 
to the same category : — 


I saw him one day approach a French lady 
well known for her beauty, her intelligence, 
and the vivacity of her opinions. He placed 
himself straight before her, like the stiffest of 
German generals, and said, “‘ Madame, I don’t 
approve of women meddling in _ politics.” 
“You are right, general,” she replied, “but in 
a country where their heads are cut off, it 
is but natural that they should like to know 
why.” * 


From the time that Madame de Staél 
and Buonaparte appeared on the same 
stage, only one alternative was open to 
her — either to repress all political utter- 
ance, or to quit the scene. She was the 
first plainly to discern in him what all the 
world now knows. There was no room 
for any throne beside his, and his treat- 
ment of her epitomized, on a small scale, 
his subsequent treatment of Europe. She 
said in her last illness, “ J’ai été toujours 
la méme, vive ou triste. J’ai aimé Dieu, 
mon pére, et la liberté.” The two first 
passions were hardly compatible with alle- 
giance to Buonaparte, but the last was 
altogether out of the question. 

The contest that ensued was between 
power and principle — unequal, as re- 

arded immediate worldly consequences, 

rom the beginning —the strength of a 
despot’s will against a noble woman’s 
convictions. But, though there was not 
a lady in France to whom resistance could 
have cost so much suffering — though 
the smallest sacrifice of consistency and 
self-respect, the slightest flattery of him, 
would have spared her years of misery — 
she never gave in. The first steps of this 
drama were very striking. After alternate 
summers and winters passed in Coppet 
and in Paris, she arrived at the capital on 
the very 18th Brumaire (7th November, 
1799) which had witnessed the forcible 
overthrow of the Directory; her old friend 
Barras having quitted Paris, guarded by 
gendarmes, as she entered it. The first 
protest against this arbitrary act proceed- 
ed from her salon, which was the centre, 
as she was the soul, of the conserva- 
tive republican party—called /e cercle 
constitutiounel, the party which hoped 
to maintain the cause of liberty by legal 
parliamentary measures. All the best 
intellects of the day—men of letters, 
foreign ministers, journalists, returned 
émigrés, some of the highest-minded and 
highest in rank of the ancien régime, 


* Considérations, vol. xiii., p. 198. 


and even Lucien and Joseph Buona- 
parte — pressed into her rooms, sure 
to hear the noblest sentiments in the 
fittest forms. To all, her eloquence was 
irresistible ; but to those who had seats 
in the Legislature it was indispensable. 
The best speakers were those who bor- 
rowed most from her. Benjamin Con- 
stant was one whose opinions especially 
agreed with hers. He consulted her ona 
speech he proposed to make signalling 
“’ceuvre de la tyrannie. Je l’y encoura- 
geois de toute la force de ma conscience.” 
On the eve of the day. that was to hear 
this speech her sa/on was full. “ Benja- 
min Constant s’approche de moi, et me dit 
tout bas, ‘Voila! votre salon rempli de 
personnes qui vous plaisent. Si je parle 
demain il sera desert—pensez-y.’ ‘Il 
faut suivre sa conviction,’ Jui répondis- 
je.” Sheadds that had she foreseen what 
from this day was to be her lot, she would 
hardly have had the courage to refuse 
Constant’s offer to forbear speaking. Hu- 
man nature was much the same then as 
now. On the day after Constant spoke, 
she expected an invited party — chiefly 
friends of the government. By five o’clock 
she had received ten notes of excuse. 
The first did not alarm her, but as they 
followed in quick succession she felt that 
the die was cast. Fouché, the minister 
of police, who made a point of doing the 
least possible harm compatible with the 
evil to be attained, now asked for an in- 
terview, and told her that the first consul 
suspected her of having prompted certain 
parties who had spoken in the Tribunal, 
and, in particular, M. Constant. She 
urged that he was far too able a man to 
need the promptings of a lady, and, in 
return, Fouché advised her to visit the 
country fora few days. The success of 
her first important work, “ Sur la Litté- 
rature” (published in 1800), refilled her 
salon; but from this time may be dated 
that relentless feeling on Napoleon’s part, 
which eventually culminated in her formal 
exile. 

It is time to dismiss M. de Staél, who 
obviously never played any important 
part in her life, though there is no record 
of any discord between them. They had 
three children — two sons and a daughter, 
the latter ultimately the Duchesse de 
Broglie, who was born in 1797. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible that the woman who 
wrote the exquisite chapter in “ Z’A/k- 
magne,” “L’ Amour dans le Mariage,” 
should not have keenly missed what M. 
de Staél was incapable of bestowing. 





His particular ré/e appears to have been 
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the spending of her money, till, such was 
what Madame Necker de Saussure calls 
his “générosité imprévoyante,” as to 
oblige Madame de Staél to separate from 
him, and to place the fortunes of her chil- 
dren under her father’s protection. But 
the separation was not for long. His de- 
clining health recalled her to his side, 
and he died in Switzerland, attended by 
her, in May, 1802. 

The society that gathered round her at 
Coppet during her father’s life, and even 
in exile after his death, offers too brilliant 
a picture of the rank she held and the 
space she filled, not to be slightly sketched. 
Had a visitors’ book been kept there, with 
each name inscribed by the visitor, it 
would have been one of the greatest of 
literary curiosities. Bonstetten says, 
“There is more intellect displayed in 
Coppet in one day, than in many whole 
countries in one year.”* Frederica Brun, 
authoress of “ Lettres sur Gendve,” writes, 
“ The quintessence of the best company 
is found in her mansion. It is there by 
the law of affinity.” Stendal (Beyle), 
writing shortly before her death, says: 
“There was here, on the shore of Lake 
Leman, last autumn, the most astonishing 
reunion. It was the States-General of 
European opinion. To my eyes, the phe- 


nomenon rises even to political impor- 


tance. Had it continued, all the acade- 
mies of Europe would have paled before 
it.” Her various powers and attractions 
were typified by her friends, and they 
were legion —all diverse in lives, charac- 
ters, and aims, but finding in her a com- 
mon centre, and a common bond. 

A long line of celebrities passes before 
us, in enumerating only some of those 
who enjoyed the hospitalities of that cha- 
teau. Not bidden, as in our country 
homes, to swell “a distinguished party,” 
but welcomed for months at a time — 
some of them quasi-residents; a court, 
environing a queen; disciples, crowding 
round a great teacher; young and old, 
basking in the friendship of a noble and 
loving woman, who, with the wand (roll 
of paper, sprig of leaves, paper-knife) she 
always held, when conversing, in her 
beautiful hand, evoked all that was best 
and greatest in each of them. We take 
them in no studied order: Bonstetten, 
the Swiss sage, her mother’s friend and 
her own; Benjamin Constant, cynical to 
others, but gentle to her, of whom Cha- 
teaubriand said that he had more esprit 


* Steinlein’s ‘* Charles Victor de Bonstetten.”? See 


ee 
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!than any man in France since Voltaire; 
August Wilhelm Schlegel, engaged at a 
high salary as tutor to her son, and daily 
conversing with herself, to whose judg- 
|}ment she was doubtless much indebted 
for the composition of her “* A//emagne,” 
and whose admiration for her, through 
years spent in her household, knew no 
limits; Sismondi, whose career was in 
great measure owing to her encourage- 
ment, who wrote part of his “ Italian Re- 
publics” under her roof, and who said of 
her, “She is the being I love most;” 
Count Matthieu de Montmorency, the 
man of the time most occupied with 
thoughts of heaven, who endured exile 
for his friendship for her, and of whom 
she declared that two days of his com- 
pany were worth more than all Germany 
to her; Count de Sabran, one of the 
grands seigneurs of France, abounding 
in wit, who suffered imprisonment in Vin- 
cennes for his friendship for her; Ma- 
dame Récamier, scarcely more celebrated 
for her beauty than for her goodness, 
also exiled for her fidelity to Madame de 
Staél; Prince Augustus of Prussia, a 
royal hero, and Madame Récamier’s de- 
voted lover and suitor, yet not so faithful 
to her as was then supposed; * Madame 
Kriidner, the fervent mystic, and friend 
of Alexander of Russia; Madame Neck- 
er de Saussure, her cousin by marriage, 
and daughter of the great Alpine explor- 
er, only second to herself in mind and 
power of writing; Madame Lebrun, who 
there painted her portrait; Frederica 
Brun; Etienne Dumont de Nemours, 
whom she had saved during the Revolu- 
tion, the associate of Mirabeau and 
Bentham; Pictet de Sergy, father and 
son; Prosper Barante, father and son; 
Cuvier, the great naturalist; De Géran- 
do, the philosopher; Lacretelle, the his- 
torian, whom her influence had released 
from prison; Camille Jordan, the young 
anti-Jacobin; Lullin de Chateauvieux, 
known by a beautiful work on “Italian 
Agriculture ;” Oehlenschlager, the Dan- 
ish dramatist, who wrote his “ Correggio ” 
at Coppet, his best work, though founded 
on an untrue tale; Karl Ritter, the geog- 
rapher; Werner, the tragic poet, and 
author of “The 24th of February;” 
Mathisson, the poet, Miiller, the his- 
torian, Overbeck, the artist; English 
names also of high distinction — Sir 
Humphry and Lady Davy, Byron, John 
Cam Hobhouse, Brougham, Romilly, and 
many others; besides a host of minor /it- 





* See “* Madame Récamier,”’ by Madame Moh], p. 43. 
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térateurs and tourists, French, German, 
and American. 

Some of these, like Bonstetten and 
Frederica Brun, watched and studied her 
through successive stages of life — now 
tending her father, now teaching her chil- 
dren, now reading aloud to her circle the 
gradually growing MS. of works which 
were to astonish the world; yet all agree- 
ing that her daily talk was a more surpris- 
ing exhibition of power than anything she 
published. 

As to these conversations, one can only 
lament that there was no Nassau Senior 
to report them. Still, if the words and 
expressions have not been preserved, the 
effect of them has been vividly described 
in two instances quoted by Dr. Stevens, 
which we here give. Karl Ritter, travel- 
ling in Switzerland, says: “ Her hospita- 
ble chateau stands open to all intelligent 
foreigners, and I was deeply interested to 
visit this lady and her guests, so educated 
and so educating. Led on by Schlegel, 
we came quickly to speak of German his- 
tory, art, and literature. We went to ta- 
ble, where we were lively enough, and 
witticisms, puns, dons mots, flew right and 
left. She pronounced German very well, 
and cited our authors readily. She con- 
versed also in English and Italian, and 
quoted Latin sometimes, but without 
affectation.” He then describes an argu- 
ment undertaken by Sismondi in defence 
of a preacher they had recently heard, 
whose discourse was more didactic than 
religious. Religion, he contended, must 
be substantially morality, otherwise it 
will rest only on feeling, and produce 
those excesses from which Europe has 
suffered for ages so many evils : — 

Madame de Staél responded to the challenge, 
and her inspiration [continues Ritter] lasted 
nearly an hour, Never in the whole course of 
my life have I felt more nervous agitation; I 
had cramps even to the ends of my fingers. 
There was in her something of that power 
which Alcibiades attributes in the Banquet 
to Socrates. . . . Sismondi [he remarks] had 
been very emphatic at first, but his words were 
to her mind like fire falling on tinder. She 
attacked his narrow view of religion [he was a 
disciple of Channing] on all sides with over- 
whelming arguments and examples. . . . The 
subject was so entirely congenial to her, her 
analysis was so clear, her illustrations so lumi- 
nous, her positions so crowded with ideas, that 
I consider this conversation one of the most 
interesting facts in my life. I have said that 
she appears to much more advantage in con- 
versation than in her writings. She is regal, 
queenly, in the former.* 


* Stevens, vol. ii., pp. 45, 45 
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The other conversation is described by 
young Pictet de Sergy, who was taken to 
Coppet by his father in 1815, as an intro- 
duction into the highest moral and intel- 
lectual life. Madame de Staé! found time 
to devote a few words to the young man. 
He was going to Germany. 


I congratulate and envy you [she said]; I 
have seen Germany only in her prostration ; 
you will see her erect. With what interest 
will those young heroes inspire you, who, 
having quitted their studies to deliver their 
country, have now resumed the benches they 
left, and reopened their books at the pages 
where they closed them! Remember me to 
all my friends there ; study hard, and at your 
return we will compose together a fourth vol- 
ume of the “ A//emagne.” I was touched with 
and proud of these words. The next morning 
several people came from Geneva in time for 
breakfast. Among them was Dumont de Ne- 
mours. His fine and discreet mind had a 
peculiar attraction for Madame de Staél. The 
breakfast hour was, as is well known, the time 
at which her intellect, calm and rested, dis- 
played its full riches. The conversation was 
about the Congress of Vienna —then one of 
the great European events. They spoke of its 
characters, its labors, and its fées. In refer- 
ence to the latter, allusion was made to the 
grand tournaments of the Middle Ages. Op- 
posite to her sat the young Count de Woyna, 
son of one of the grand masters of the court of 
Vienna. . . . Madame de Staél extorted from 
him, in spite of his diffidence, an account of a 
tournament at the court. She then launched 
into one of her remarkable feats of colloquial 
eloquence. It was a magnificent poem. All 
the Middle Ages, with their chivalry, their 
devotion, their marvellous characteristics, 
passed before the enchanted assembly. Co- 
rinne was entirely herself. Inspired herself, 
she electrified the coldest of the convives: the 
forks were motionless in their hands; every 
ear was intent, all eyes and mouths eagerly 
open. Nobody thought any longer of the 
breakfast.* 


We look with curiosity and some anx- 
iety to her character as a mother, and find 
that it in no way falls short, not of the 
usual standard, which would be small 
praise, but of the standard of her own 


greatness. Her daughter, the Duchesse 
de Broglie, has left a touching record of 
her early recollections : — 


My mother attached great importance to 
our happiness in infancy, and shared our early 
troubles. From the age of six years we dis- 
puted who should be most loved by her ; an 
intimate conversation with one of us excited 
the emulation of the others. ‘Some of her con- 
versations with me, when I was twelve years 
old, were adapted to me as if we were equals, 


* Stevens, vol. ii., p. 329. 
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and nothing can give an idea of the joy I ex- 
perienced in these confidential Lalf-hour com- 
munings. Her children loved her passionately. 
She never had a governess for me, but gave 
me lessons daily in her times of greatest 
trouble. The development of our minds was 
such a pleasure to her, that her happiness in 
it was our chief incentive to study. She en- 
deavored to place herself as early as possible 
in a relation of equality to her children. She 
would say to them that she not only needed 
them for her affections, but as a support in 
her trials. She often consulted us in the dis- 
tresses of her exile. I have heard her say to 
Auguste, “I have need of your approbation.” 
Nothing can give an idea of the impression 
produced by the union of dignity and confi- 
dence, of feeling and reserve, in her intimate 
intercourse with her children, Never was 
there a mother at once more confiding and 
more imposing. 


Lacretelle gives a characteristic anec- 
dote of the high-souled and irrepressible 
woman while teaching her son : — 


I saw her translate Tacitus with her eldest 
son (laureate of the College of Geneva), and 
frequently her genius sparkled in her com- 
ments ; but sometimes, carried away with in- 
dignation, she seized the arrows thrown by the 
historian against Tiberius, and directed them 
against the First Consul. 


The admirable sense regarding the edu- 
cation of children, that may be gathered 
from her works, applies as much to the 
present time as to her own, if not more. 
Nothing is finer and more philosophical 
than the following sentence from the 
“ Allemagne,” as opposed to the radically 
vicious idea of teaching children without 
trouble to themselves ; showing also that 
pathetic corollary which underlay all her 
later thoughts : — 


The instruction given by amusement, dissi- 
pates thought. Effort, in all forms, is one of 
the great secrets of nature. The mind of the 
child should be disciplined by the effort of 
study, as our souls by suffering. The perfect- 
ing of the first age belongs to work, as that of 
the second to sorrow. ... You may teach 
your child a number of things with pictures 
and maps, but you will not teach him to learn. 


As early as the publication of “ Del- 
phine” she shows the knowledge of the 
true nature of children, and hints that 
“les démonstrations passionnées ne vail- 
lent rien pour les enfants ” (“ fretted with 
sallies of his mother’s kisses ”) “et que 
la bonté et la justice leur conveniennent 
beaucoup mieux.” Madame de Staél has 
nowhere laid down any system of educa- 
tion; one general maxim was enough in 
her chapter on “La Philosophie an- 
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gloise:” * “Tout ce qui fait de l'homme 
un homme, est le veritable objet de l’en- 
seignement.” There can be no doubt 
that Madame Necker de Saussure’s admi- 
rable work, “ Z’Education progressive,” 
was much inspired by her perpetual con- 
tact with Madame de Staél. 

At this time — 1801-2 — she moved 
frequently between Coppet and Paris, 
always escaping from the capital through 
a sense of insecurity. Her sa/on was the 
resort of Bernadotte and a number of 
military men and senators, secretly com- 
bining to frustrate Buonaparte’s usurpa- 
tions. He affirmed that they always left 
her sa/on less friendly to him than they 
entered, and he singled her out, by way 
of a terrible compliment, as the one to 
bear the exclusive blame. It was at this 
time also that Necker’s “ Last Views ” ap- 
peared, which credited Buonaparte with 
the qualities needful for the restoration 
of order and prosperity, and also with 
sincerity in his professed attachment to 
the republic, while at the same time ex- 
posing the tendency of his government to 
military despotism and hereditary mon- 
archy. This tacit detection of his plans 
brought an arrogant letter from the first 
consul to the ex-minster, advising him to 
leave politics to the man who alone under- 
stood how to govern France; accom- 
panied by a threat of exile to Madame de 
Staél, who he believed had assisted her 
father in the work. 

From this time she was doomed ; though 
the terrible truth came upon her like the 
gradual symptoms of some deadly disease. 
She struggled with all her power, invoked 
the assistance of friends — of Talleyrand, 
of Lucien and Joseph Buonaparte, — and 
wrote a grand letter to the man who had 
placed himself above all law, and denied 
the woman whom France was bound to 
respect, both for her own and her father’s 
sake, all the forms of justice. At first he 
gave no sign, and if fora time she hoped 
that in his preparations for a simulated 
descent on England her existence had 
been forgotten, it was but to discover that 
it was only so far forgotten as that of the 
mouse is apparently by the cat. The 
inexorable net drew closer, the area of 
separation grew wider. Now she was 
assigned a distance of ten leagues from 
Paris, now of forty. Noble hearts wel- 
comed her to their country houses in the 
vicinity, Madame Récamier and Joseph 
Buonaparte foremost among them. On 
one occasion, venturing nearer the city, 


* L’ Allemagne, vol. ii-, p. 177 
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she wandered round its outskirts, like the 
peri in sight of Paradise, making “the 
tour of the walls of Paris, and resting 
every night in a different village. But 
the summons came at length; a gendarme 
in grey uniform rang at her bell, and she 
went forth an exile from the land of her 
affections for ten long years. She went 
not alone; Benjamin Constant bore her 
and her children company as far as Metz, 
endeavoring to beguile her dejection by 
his conversation, which she preferred to 
almost every other; “parce qu’il lui don- 
noit la réplique!” These years well-nigh 
broke her heart, but matured her mind; 
and we now turn to the principal works 
which have not only rendered her unique 
among women, but famous among the 
most famed of all writers. 

We have given short passages from her 
letters upon Rousseau, written and pri- 
vately circulated when she was fifteen, 
and published later without her name. 
These show how deep in her individual 
nature were the foundations of her style, 
for it already reveals its parentage. To 
this first anonymous appearance she as- 
cribes the turning-point of her literary 
career, which serves her for a profound 
remark on the lot of women. “Tout 
marche vers le déclin dans la destinée 


des femmes, excepté la pensée, dont la 


nature est de s’élever toujours.” We 
have also given specimens from her “Vie 
privée de Necker,’ which was written 
after his death in 1804. We take now 
her two romances, “ Delphine,” which ap- 
peared in 1802, and “Corinne” in 1807. 
The difference between them is far greater 
in quality than in time. ‘ Delphine” be- 
longs entirely to the last century, both in 
construction and feeling. It is written in 
letters, a form which delays the narrative 
and encumbers the plot. Long conversa- 
tions, reported from memory, lose all the 
point of dialogue and the semblance of 
probability. Readers were less critical 
and less impatient in days when life went 
slower, and when the convenient device 
of an invisible author, stepping in be- 
tween his own dramatis persone and ex- 
plaining matters, was little resorted to. 
The machinery of a story was also essen- 
tially different. We have still in “ Del- 
phine” the contrivances of Miss Burney; 
the heroine incorrigible in certain forms 
of folly, never seeing the net or the pit 
which is plain to the eye of the reader; 
the whole plot perpetually turning on 
strange hallucinations, which render her 
blind to her own interests and faithless to 
her own character. The reader is ex- 
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hausted with the endless struggles within 
and contretemps without. Every vessel 
the young lady embarks in is shipwrecked, 
every rock she clings to suffers a land- 
slip; till at length, when a miraculous 
turn of good fortune promises to favor 
two despairing hearts and to set all right, 
the voluntary perpetration of the very last 
thing she would have dreamt of doing 
places it out of her power to benefit by 
the change. So far “Delphine” agrees 
with the manner of the time, though, as 
maintaining the triumph of virtue at any 
cost, it is an improvement on the French 
novels that had gone before, and were to 
follow after. Nor could any work pro- 
ceed from the hand of Madame de Staél 
without exhibiting noble and generous 
sentiments, and passages of beautiful 
writing. The cry got up against “ Del- 
phine ” as a defence of suicide (which the 
authoress was at so much trouble to re- 
but, and for which she altered the con- 
cluding chapters) was doubtless inspired 
by Buonaparte’s organs. The whole piece 
was pitched at what an English public 
would feel the immoral. key of portraying 
the love of a woman for a married man; 
but the French public at that time were 
the last to have been shocked at the de- 
spairing act in which such a passion is 
made to terminate. 

“Corinne” is a very different work to 
analyze. . It would be difficult to quote a 
work more completely above the tastes 
and standards of the day, more unique in 
intensity of impression on the feelings. 
Both Delphine and Corinne are beings of 
great nobility of character, independence 
of judgment, and indifference to personal 
motives, though at no cost of purity of 
heart and mind. So far Madame de Staél 
draws from herself in both — but in “ Co- 
rinne ” she gives herself altogether. The 
perusal of this work is a test of character ; 
hardly read with patience by some, lightly 
thrown aside by others, but responded to 
with the force of an individual sympathy by 
the higher minds of this world, and, like the 
memory of sorrow itself, never forgotten. 
Those only can jest at poor Corinne who 
never felt a wound. Nor does it need to 
be a similar wound to excite the pain; all 
real experience of sorrow throbs and 
winces beneath this book. The unhappy 
queen of Prussia could not bear to read 
it, from the force with which it recalled 
her own lot, at one time utterly hopeless. 

Such a conception as “ Corinne” could 
only proceed from a mind like Madame 
de Staél’s. Other writers have described 
and will describe the sufferings of a de- 
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voted and deserted woman, but it needed 
the contemplation of such sufferings 
through the intensifying and magnifying 
power of genius to create a Corinne. 
The compassion wrung from all sentient 
hearts is in proportion to the moral and 
intellectual height of the sufferer. The 
pulses thus laid bare are so far too noble 
for the morbid ends of human vivisection. 
The commonest female heart would have 
sufficed for a Lord Nelvil’s vacillating 
and pusillanimous purposes. But she 
drew the male character both from intui- 
tion and experience. She knew that to 
torture a Corinne you must take an Os- 
wald ; virtuous, refined, and disdainful of 
personal danger, but a man whose love 
never conquered his fancies, and with that 
unmistakable sign of meanness of soul, 
with which she must have been peculiarly 
familiar — mistrust and jealousy of a 
gifted and cultivated woman. 

There has been nothing like “ Corinne ” 
before or since. It fell upon a period 
distracted with wars, oppressed with tax- 
ation, and weary of insecurity; it was 
written by an exiled woman, hiding, as 
she completed it, with a friend within the 
proscribed distance from Paris; but it 
burst on the world like a revelation, bear- 
ing the incontestable impress of a new 
and great mind in the largeness and sim- 
plicity of the highest art, and in the charm 
of an unrivalled culture, and arousing one 
cry of admiration throughout the lettered 
public of all European nations. 

We own that Madame de Staél is not 
great in her heroes; or rather, the heroes 
who are intended to put great-souled 
women to the rack must be made weak 
creatures ; for men more worthy of them 
are incapable of exacting or accepting 
such sacrifices. Both plots are laid, in 
some measure, on similar lines. Léonce, 
in “ Delphine,” has a mother of the class 
of mind most calculated to dislike such a 
character as Delphine’s. Lord Nelvil 
had a father who, unknown to him, had 
forbidden his union with Corinne, and 
who would have turned in his grave at 
the thought of his marrying an Italian 
improvisatrice. These unseen person- 
ages hover above, ready to interfere when- 
ever the pride, suspicion, or egotism of 
the hero requires their assistance. 

No lapse of time or changes of States 
and governments can diminish the inter- 
est of viewing Rome and the Italians, as 
they were, through Madame de Staél’s 
eyes; never can they be seen through the 
same absorbing aspect of the past again. 


Rome no longer belongs exclusively to! 
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the artist and the archeologist; Italians 
are stilla race singularly free from per- 
sonal vanity ; “ L’empire de la société sur 
l'amour propre ” is still, as she expresses 
it, “presque nul dans ce pays;” but they 
are no longer content to live the aimless 
lives to which they were then condemned. 
“ Corinne” is still, despite a few mistakes 
and superannuations, our most graceful 
and enthusiastic guide through the old 
ruins of the ancient city; but Rome is no 
longer consecrated to antiquity alone. 
Not that the author bounded her vision 
to the Italy she then saw. Her faith in 
such a race was far too generous for her 
to join in the once prevalent belief that 
their decadence was irretrievable. She 
felt that there were reserves of power in 
those thoroughbred and simple-mannered 
gentlemen, for which their paralyzed ex- 
istence gave no sphere, and by the life 
that still lingered she recognized that 
which could stili revive. “Les Italiens 
sont bien plus remarquables par ce qu’ils’ 
ont été, e¢ par ce gwils pourroient étre, 
que par ce qu’ils sont maintenant.” She 
perhaps never anticipated the union of 
the country that has been now accom- 
plished, but in many passages she bears 
witness to the fine natures and powers of 
mind that had never been lost. 

We turn now to the country and the 
people most contrasting with those she 
has thus described. Her residence in 
Germany took place before she went to 
Italy; but the “ Ad/emagne” was pub- 
lished long after her “Corinne.” We 
pass from a land of poetry, art, and beauty 
—of idleness, superstition, and passive 
enjoyment — to one of thought, specula- 
tion and toil; formality, monotony, and 
prejudice. 

No one was more fitted to visit foreign 
countries than the woman who said that, 
in giving welcome “aux pensées ¢tran- 
géres, l’hospitalité fait la fortune de celui 
qui regoit,” —or to reason rightly upon 
nations, as distinguished from individuals, 
than she who first defined the virtues 
proper to each: “Les individus doivent 
se résigner & la destinée, mais jamais les 
nations ; car ce sont elles qui seules peu- 
vent commander A cette destinée. Le 
patriotisme des nations doivent étre 
egoiste.” These sentiments were espe- 
cially aroused in her mind by the spectacle 
of that German people who had become 
the allies (and, as she adds, the contempt) 
of France against their own country. 
More even than now, the geographical 
area called Germany represented no 
united nation. In no part of Europe was 
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thought more inquiring and science more 
profound, but at the same time all that 
constitutes common ties and interests 
more subdivided in every respect. “On 
ne voit a quelle partie de l’empire ce nom 
méme de nation doit étre accordé.” And 
again: “La nation allemande est telle- 
ment divisée qu’on ne sait jamais si les 
exploits d’une moitié de la nation soient 
un malheur on une gloire pour I’autre.” 
Without a common capital or common 
laws, without political employment, with- 
out society, there remained no common 
ground for so-called Germans except 
lonely and abstract thought. The coun- 
try presented the anomaly of German 
governments maintained on principles 
directly opposed to the philosophical con- 
victions of the German mind. “De 1a 
vient quils réunissent la plus grande 
audace de pensée au caractére le plus 
obéissant.” 

It might have seemed hazardous for an 
exiled woman to enter a country with 
such pronounced opinions, but there were 
many reasons why no offence would be 
given or taken. Nowhere could Madame 


de Staél’s perfect breeding appear so con- 
spicuous as in a land where, whether in a 
French or English sense, the very rudi- 
ments of that virtue — namely, respect for 


women — do not exist. It is evident that 
the arrival of the brilliant and learned 
woman among them was anticipated with 
much of the vulgar prejudice which any 
exception to the rules of female inferiority 
is sure to excite in Germany. Madame 
de Staél knew nothing of German preju- 
dices before she entered the country. 
Still, she would hardly fail to remark the 
manners of the company at a supper at 
Mayence, as reported by Bettina Bren- 
tano; when no lady would sit next her, 
and the gentlemen nudged and pushed 
each other, like vulgar schoolboys, to 
speak to her. On the other hand, she 
doubtless remained in ignorance of the 
verdict pronounced by some German 
wiseacres, who had settled it among them- 
selves that the eminent men who gathered 
round her at Coppet wrote her works for 
her. But she was rich and vornehm, 
and a welcome novelty in dull regions 
where interest is almost confined to curi- 
osity; and far too grande dame to take 
to herself any neglect or ambiguities of 
manner. The consequence is, that it 
would be difficult to cite a work more fair 
and dignified in judgment, while preserv- 
ing perfect independence of thought, than 
her “Allemagne.” On what she had the 
opportunity to form an opinion, she spoke 
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the truth, neither ridiculing nor sparing. 
But, though her opinions appear nein 
enough here and there, we are chiefly left 
to guess’ the astonishment of the French 
lady, to whom high-bred and easy society 
was as the air she breathed, on discover- 
ing the place the German lady held in her 
own country. She owns that Berlin con- 
tained all the elements of a charming so- 
ciety and a strong nation, but all uncom- 
bined and disunited. 


Science and letters are cultivated there, and 
gifted men of all classes meet at ministerial 
dinners and elsewhere. But this happy mix- 
ture includes no women. In Berlin, as in 
Germany generally, the society of women is 
not weil amaigamated with that of men. In 
Berlin men only converse with each other ; the 
military atmosphere gives them wwe certaine 
rudesse qui leur inspire le besoin de ne pas se 
géner pour les femmes. 


On the other hand, in things which 
Madame de Staél did not see, she took 
more good for granted than facts war- 
ranted. In the total separation between 
classes she had no opportunity of reach- 
ing the people. She found out that the 
lower officials were slow and stolid, and 
said “E's tst unmdeglich” (It is impossible) 
a hundred times to once in France. She 
remarks also most justly, “ L’on ne rencon- 
tre que parmi eux ce respect obsequieux 
pour le pouvoir, qui succéde immédiate- 
ment a l’arrogance envers les foibles;” 
but she could form no idea of the misery 
and degradation which reigned in those 
interminable sandy plains, which form so 
large a portion of north Germany. We 
perceive a certain embarrassment in her 
chapter on Berlin in speaking of a court 
where she was kindly received, and where, 
in the absence of all constitutional safe- 
guards, she dwells on their accidental 
substitute in the person “d’un bon roi.” 
But the goodness of Prussian kings, as 
subsequent times would have proved to | 
her, did not extend to keeping their prom- 
ises to their subjects. 

It was natural that Madame de Staél 
should judge all she saw from that stand- 
ard of ease and good breeding, which 
promotes the interchange of advantages 
between one class and another. Thus 
she quickly detected the penalty paid 
respectively by the petty sodlesse of 
Germany and by the men of thought and 
letters. “Les nobles y ont trop peu 
@idées et les gens de lettres trop peu 
Vhabitude des affaires.” She was bored 
also with the perpetual iteration of those 
titles which, representing no intrinsic im- 





portance, live only on the lips of others. 
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“Le titre le plus mince, et pourtant le 
plus long & prononcer, est donné et ré- 
pété vingt fois dans le méme repas.” 
Even when the happy possessor of a 
brand-new German title happened to be 
dead, and with higher claims to fame than 
any it could give him, the same punctilio 
was observed : — 


-I remember having attended in Saxony a 
lecture on metaphysics by a well-known philos- 
opher, who perpetually quoted “/e Baron de 
Leibnitz,” and was never so far carried away 
by the interest of his subject as to omit a title 
which accorded ill with the name of a great 
man who had been dead for a century. 


After an experience of what Berlin and 
other German cities had to yield, she 
thus sums up the inevitable conviction: 
“Tl n’y a que les villes littéraires qui 
peuvent vraiment intéressér dans un pays 
ou la société n’est rien, et la nature peu 
de chose ;” and she turned her steps to 
Weimar. 

Our ideas of the charms of that little 
capital have arrived nowadays at much 
about the same convictions as of the 
charms of Munich art. The society was 
very narrow, very provincial, and, if the 
chief performers were not in the mind to 
perform, it was very dull. Now it was 


generally known that Madame de Staél 


was not only a first-rate performer, but 
always in the vein, and it is evident thata 
certain consciousness of alarm took pos- 
session of the literary coterie at her ap- 
proach. At the time sheentered Weimar 
—the beginning of December, 1803— 
Wieland was still alive, Herder just dead, 
and Géothe and Schiller the reigning celeb- 
rities. To Géthe especially such a rival 
lion was particularly distasteful, and he 
did his best to cnatd alt competition with 
her in the sight of the small court which 
composed his world. He happened to be 
at Jena, but a few miles off, but he made 
excuses for remaining there, and coolly 
proposed, in his letter to Schiller, that 
the great lady should come to him; send- 
ing her a message that he would give her 
“une bonne petite table bourgeoise,” 
retty much the equivalent of our “pot 
uck.” But here the grand duke inter- 
posed, and summoned the Herr geheimer 
Rath to his proper post. 

Madame Necker de Saussure in her 
“Notice” says with truth that the “ 4//e- 
magne” was thorny (épineux) to write; 
and, it may be added, especially s» on 
the subject of Géthe. The authoress 
gives him his full due, even when not 
concealing his unattractive points and her 
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own disappointment. But we read, as 
between the lines, how little congeniality 
there existed between them. Next to 
Buonaparte himself, there was perhaps. 
no individual of note living more opposed 
to her in temperament. She was here 
required to analyze a man who possessed 
more reason than any other faculty, and 
who consequently rendered all other fac- 
ulties on her part superfluous in forming 
the estimate of his character. Neverthe- 
less, however foreign the coldness of such 
a method to her ardent nature, the reader 
can only be struck with the fairness and 
moderation, though occasional pungency, 
of her verdict. As compared with the 
poetic enthusiasm of Klopstock, on whom 
she has a magnificent chapter, “et qui 
s’égare dans lidéal, Géthe ne perd jamais 
terre.” “II ya dans son esprit une vi- 
gueur que la sensibilité n’a jamais affoi- 
blie.” “Sa raison n’a que trop la matu- 
rité de notre temps.” “ Rien ne trouble 
la force de sa téte.” She immediately 
observed that the warmth that had in- 
spired his “ Werther” had passed away. 
He still possessed in some measure the 
inspiration of the artist, but no longer the 
fire of the man. He attached more value 
to the pictures he produced than to the 
feeling which produces them. “Le temps 
la rendu spectateur.” He was accus- 
tomed at that time to maintain that, in 
order to work more powerfully on the 
imagination of his readers, an artist should 
preserve his own ay pe! —that even 
in composing a work of passion an author 
should remain calm. He must have smiled 
in his sleeve when he found good people 
believing him, for he knew that it was not 
in his power to do or to be otherwise. 
Perhaps he knew also that the grand 
woman, who was as much behind the 
scenes in these matters as himself, smiled 
in her sleeve too. At all events, his 
boasted sang-froid inspired an indisputa- 
ble axiom in her chapter upon him, name- 
ly, “ que le poéte est inférieur a l’inspira- 
tion qui l’anime, et ne peut pas la juger 
sans la perdre.” In questions of thought 
she acknowledged his wonderful force: 
“Quand il s’agit de penser, rien ne l’ar- 
réte; ni son siécle, ni ses habitudes, ni 
ses relations; il fait tomber 4 plomb son 
regard d’aigle sur les objets qu’il observe.” 
But she misses that which all hearts miss 
in Géthe, and which he mystified his little 
Weimar public by pretending to replace 
by a perfect impartiality of judgment, and 
a boundless universality of interest. She 
remarks that, if he had had some politi- 
cal career, if his mind had been devel- 
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oped by action, it would have assumed 
more genial, positive, and patriotic forms ; 
“mais son esprit ne plancroit pas si libre- 
ment sur toutes les maniéres de voir.” 
She puts her finger on the nail here. 
Humanity is not intended to exercise 
“toutes les maniéres de voir.” In poetry 
especially, such an aim neutralizes as 
much as it creates—undoes as much as 
itdoes. ‘ Géthe se plait dans ses écrits, 
comme dans ses discours, & briser les fils 
qu’il a tissu lui-m&me; & déjouer les émo- 
tions qu’il excite; A renverser les statues 
qu'il a fait admirer;” the result being 
that he rendered himself at length too 
impartial to distinguish, as evidenced in 
his works, whether he were inditing the 
sublime sentiments of an Iphigenia, or 
the twaddle of a geflickte Braut. 

It is evident that it required all Ma- 
dame de Staél’s address to engage the 
great man in the novel exercise of genu- 
ine conversation with a lady. ‘“ Mais, 
quand on sait faire parler Gothe, il est 
admirable; d’un esprit prodigieux en con- 
versation ... s'il étoit Francois on le 
feroit parler du matin au soir.” 

It was the mission of Madame de Staél 
to throw open to the French public, and 
in some measure to the English also, the 
modern literature of Germany — of which 
both nations knew about as much as of 
the sources of the Nile. She therefore 
gives a sketch of most of the dramas of 
GGthe and Schiller, with quotations from 
them. It shows the flexibility of her 
mind, that she was able to enfranchise 
herself from the despotism of French 
convenances, and to pass the most lib- 
eral judgment on what was not only new 
to her, but opposed to all her rules of art. 
No finer analysis of Faust exists than 
that which she has bequeathed. 


This drama not only exhibits the annihila- 
tion of the moral world —such as it is—but 


the infernal world is put in its place. There 
is aforce of sorcery, a poetry of wickedness, 
an intoxication of evil, a disorder of thought, 
which makes one shudder, laugh, and weep by 
turns. It seems for the moment as if the gov- 
ernment of the universe were in the hands of 
ademon. You shudder because he is pitiless ; 
you laugh because he humiliates all self-satis- 
factions ; you weep because human nature thus 
viewed from the depths of hell inspires a pain- 
ful compassion, 


Faust unites in his character all human 
weakness and vanity: “ désir de savoir et 
fatigue du travail, besoin du succés et 
satiété du plaisir.” He wants to reap 
without sowing, to enjoy without earn- 
ing, and has recourse to enchantments to 
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escape the necessary conditions of human 
nature. Mephistopheles comes to his aid, 
and in her analysis of the fiend, we detect 
what, unconfessed, underlies the whole — 
the picture not merely of a bad man, but 
of a bad Géthe. He did: not follow the 
proverb, ‘‘ To make a devil you must take 
an angel.” He looked into the dark 
recesses of his own comparatively heart- 
less nature, and found the image there. 
The creator of Mephistopheles evinces 
an endless knowledge of humun nature, 
and especialy of his own. This “ diadle 
civilisé,’? who, according to her subtle 
analysis, has the command of all forms of 
dissimulation, except that of loving, is no 
hideous phantom or hobgoblin, but only 
human nature, taken at its cleverest- 
worst. 

One peculiar trait of truly human stamp 
Géthe had seized, and Madame de Staél 
seizes itin turn —that which both knew 
as the incorrigible sign of human heart- 
lessness and levity; namely, the habit 
which turns everything into jest. “Le 
diable plaisante toujours.” 

It is evident that Schiller captivated 
the respect and affection of Madame de 
Staél in a far higher degree than Géthe. 
He grumbled at the interruption to his 
“ Wilhelm Tell,” then in course of compo- 
sition; he could only express himself 
with difficulty in French; and he criti- 
cised her volubility of words and rapidity 
of ideas; “still,” he says, “one can but 
esteem and honor this woman for her fine 
intelligence and liberal mind, which is 
open on so many sides.” We are not 
aware that Géthe left any record of his 
opinion. 

The vicissitudes that attended the pub- 
lication of the “ Allemagne” are a perma- 
nent stain among even the deepest stains 
of Buonaparte’s life. The manuscript 
was completed in 1810, and was entrusted 
to the same publisher who had printed 
“Corinne.” He had submitted it to the 
established censorship, which had struck 
out a short passage here and there, and 
returned it for press. Ten thousand 
copies were already printed, when a num- 
ber of gendarmes were sent by General 
Savary, the head of the police, to the 
printing-office, with orders to destroy ever 
copy. This was accomplished by pound- 
ing the sheets in a mortar, and thus re- 
ducing them toa pulp. At the same time 
an order reached her to deliver up the 
original manuscript, and to quit Francein 
twenty-four hours; an insolent letter from 
General Savary giving her to understand 
that her exile was owing as much to her 
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having praised the English, as to her not 
having praised the emperor. Fortunately 
her son contrived to hide the manuscript, 
but it cost her three years and a weary 
course round half Europe with it, before 
her arrival in England enabled her to 
publish this remarkable work.* The ban- 
ishment from France allowed of her living 
at Coppet, but an attempt to visit the 
baths at Aix brought a further order not 
to quit the two leagues that lie between 
Coppet and Geneva, the postmasters be- 
ing forbidden to furnish her with horses. 
It was at this ime that her faithful 
friend, Count Matthieu de Montmorency, 
visited her at Coppet, and was immedi- 
ately pursued by a sentence of exile. To 
the terror of the hostess, Madame Ré- 
camier next announced herself, and in- 
curred the same fate. Then Schlegel 
followed, being accused of anti-French 
proclivities in preferring the “ Hippoly- 
tus” of Euripides to the “ Phédre” of 
Racine! These blows were too much for 
her; she felt more than exiled —impris- 
oned — and, after a period of painful un- 
certainty, she resolved to escape. Her 
object was to reach England (then only 
accessible by one of two circuitous routes) 
either by Russia and Sweden, or by Con- 
stantinople and Greece. She chose the 
former. On the 23rd of May, 1812, Ma- 


dame de Staél, accompanied by her daugh- 
ter and eldest son, entered her carriage 
as if for a drive—the ladies with only 
their fans in their hands — leaving the 
household under the impression that they 


would return to dinner. Such was her 
dread of being arrested and consigned to 
prison, that she nearly fainted before she 
was out of the avenue of Coppet, when 
her son — one of the best of men — com- 
forted her by taking her hand tenderly 
and reminding her that she was now on 
her way to England; that haven being 
nearly two thousand leagues distant at 
that moment! They passed the allotted 
boundary safely, and travelling night and 
day, halted first at a farmhouse beyond 
Berne. Here her son left her and re- 
turned to Coppet, whence her younger 
son proceeded with carriage and servants 
to join her at Vienna. It was then first 
that the police discovered her flight. 
Her journey through Innsbruck, Salzburg, 
Vienna— through Moravia and Galicia 
— dogged by spies and tortured by de- 
lays, was a series of hairbreadth escapes 
and severe hardships. Russia was only 


* It was published by the late Mr. Murray, of Albe- 
marle Street, in 1813; the passages condemned by the 
censorship being indicated. He gave her 1,500/. for it. 
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entered after the French invasion had 
commenced ; but once over that frontier 
—contrary to usual experience — all espi- 
onage ceased, and the utmost courtesy 
and hospitality attended the distinguished 
woman, who owed her sufferings to the 
common foe. In St. Petersburg she was 
féted by emperor and empress, and by the 
highest families in that capital. Still, a 
curious incident showed the temper of the 
people. Attended by her son and daughter, 
she went to the Théatre Francois, where 
a piece by Racine was being given. They 
were scarcely seated when the report 
spread that they were French. The crowd 
in the parterre rose, shouting furiously, 
“Turn out the accursed French!” Ma- 
dame de Staél was escorted safely out, 
bathed in tears, and exclaiming, “ Ah! les 
barbares ! ah! notre Racine!” The whis- 
per was now heard that the French had 
taken Smolensk, and were ex route for 
Moscow, and louder voices soon con- 
firmed the report. It was time for her to 
embark for Stockholm, which she reached 
at the end of September, and was wel- 
comed by her old friend Bernadotte, with 
all the honors doubly and trebly due to 
her. She spent the winter in the Swedish 
capital, and finally reached the goal of all 
her hopes in June, 1813. 

Here, in London, her life was literally 
one ovation—public men, fashionable 
women, crowded to do her honor. At 
Lansdowne House and elsewhere people 
mounted on chairs to catch sight of her. 
Men of all parties, still household names 
with us, formed her daily society. Lords 
Lansdowne, Erskine, Harrowby, Dudley, 
Grey, Byron, Sir James Mackintosh, Sir 
Samuel Romilly, Sir Humphry Davy, 
Rogers, Wilberforce, even Sheridan, were 
alternately her hosts and her guests. 
Such society as this, blending as it did 
the largest and most varied interests, she 
confessed to be superior to that of the 
usual French salon. She delighted in the 
conversation of Sir James Mackintosh, 
who paid the warmest tribute to herself 
as to her “ Allemagne,” * but she ac- 
knowledged to him that Wilberforce was 
the best talker she had encountered in 
England, and also the wittiest man. She 
took the deepest interest in the abolition 
of the slave-trade, wrote a preface to the 
translation of Wilberforce’s work, and, 
later, made an eloquent appeal to the Al- 
lied sovereigns in Paris “ to give a pledge 
for the protection of Africa.” 

It followed, of course, in these strictly 


* Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1813. 
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English circles, that such an impersona- 
tion of ardor, learning, and never-ceasing 
eloquence, was felt at first to be, in 
the stock expression, “overpowering.” 
There was one circumstance also, to 
which we shall still shortly allude, which 
placed her in an ambiguous light. Nev- 
ertheless, in the words already quoted 
from the “ Notice,” she began always by 
astonishing, but ended by captivating. 
The publication of the “ A//emayne” gave 
the climax to her popularity here; and, 
appearing the next year in Paris, it be- 
came, as Lamartine says, the subject of 
the conversation of Europe. The hour 
of retribution was now drawing near. 
The “ Adlemagne” issued from the press 
in the same month that the battle of 
Leipsic was fought — the one the vindica- 
tion of German intellect, the other that of 
German liberty; neither, as measured b 
subsequent history, destined to bring fort 
the fruits then expected. 

Madame ¢e Staél’s feelings suffered a 
terrible conflict as the nations gathered 
and rose in their power, and the hopes of 
Napoleon’s overthrow agitated and ex- 
cited the London world around her. On 
being asked by an English Cabinet min- 
ister what issue of the approaching con- 
flict she most desired, her answer was, 
“ That Napoleon may be victorious — but 
killed.” Napoleon’s victories were those 
of France, his tyrannies his own. Her 
pride in France sometimes even made her 
uphold the usurper. Whena man of note 
declared after the battle of Waterloo that 
Buonaparte had neither talent nor cour- 
age, ‘C’est par trop rabaisser la nation 
francoise et l’Europe,” she replied, “que 
de prétendre qu’elles aient obéi quinze 
ans 4 une béte et un poltron.” 

As soon as the Allies were known to 
have entered Paris, she returned to the 
country she loved so well, but the conflict 
of feelings still continued. At Calais the 
first men she saw wore the Prussian uni- 
form — at every stage she found France 
occupied by foreign troops. It was a 
change in the form of suffering, but it was 
suffering still. The tyrant was overthrown, 
but France was conquered ! 

Her friends now crowded round her — 
the best, such as the Montmorencys and 
Madame Récamier, still surviving. Her 
salon, the resort of all the royalties in 
Paris, was “ une des forces de la restau- 
ration.” The king delighted to do her 
honor —her claim to the two million 
francs her father had lent the National 
Treasury was ay ee granted — and 
especially did the interval of time, and all 





it included, seem blotted out when Louis 
XVIII. signed, in her father’s old home 
at St. Ouen, a charter of liberties which 
comprised every guarantee for national 
freedom which Necker had originally pro- 
posed to Louis XVI. 

No wonder, therefore, that Madame de 
Staél overleapt the hated interregnum of 
despotism, dear-bought glory and per- 
sonal wrong, and turned back to the 
period of that seemingly far-off Revolu- 
tion, of which no one was so fit to point 
the moral and explain the cause. Madame 
de Staél’s “ Considérations sur les prin- 
cipaux événements dela Révolution Fran- 
¢oise” appear to us to have been not 
sufficiently appreciated by those modern 
writers —and none are more interesting 
— who have helped to lay bare the deeply 
seated forces which prepared that great 
social explosion. Who so fit to describe 
both the causes and the course of the 
Revolution, as a witness of her high in- 
telligence and exceptional opportunities ? 
She had been present at almost all the 
stirring scenes of the time—from the 
sittings in the Legislative Assembly and 
the attack on the palace of Versailles by 
the Parisian mob—to the last opera 
where the king and queen appeared to- 
gether. There were few, except La Fay- 
ette, who could have witnessed more. 

Accordingly, though one broad im- 
peachment of royal ignorance and aris- 
tocratic infatuation, of generations of 
oppression, and of final fatuous helpless- 
ness, runs through her pages; though 
she shows how the despatch of French 
troops to serve under the freest govern- 
ment existing was the last thing that 
should have been done, and Louis Seize 
the last king fitted at that time to occupy 
the throne, yet she has no exclusive hob- 
bies of cause and effect. ‘11 faut attri- 
buer la révolution 4 tout, et A rien; 
chaque année du siécle y conduisit par 
toutes les routes.” It was not more the 
upheaval of the lower strata of society, 
than the collapse of the upper, that had 
brought it about. They had had no 
knowledge of each other, except as op- 
pressors and oppressed, and still had 
none, except as despisers and detesters ; 
when, as usual, the first undervalued the 
power of the last. France had been gov- 
erned by arbitrary customs, often by 
caprices, never by laws. And now, even 
had a helm remained, and a vessel capa- 
ble of obeying it, there was no steers- 
man. 

With her perfect insight into the nature 
of her countrymen, she says, “ La puis- 
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sance déprave les Frangois plus que les 
autres hommes.” How much the more 
when that power had become rotten to its 
core! It was in vain to tell the upper 
classes that men who had returned from 
America, infected with the largest ideas 
of liberty, could hardly be satisfied to at- 
tend the empty routine of the court at 
Versailles, with no further prerogative 
than that of being admitted to it. It was 
in vain to warn them that the example of 
England was kindling dangerous compari- 
sons; that minds were asking why only 
seven leagues of sea should separate a 
country, where the nation was everything, 
from one where it was nothing. It was 
in vain to remind them of Bacon’s saying, 
that “ Time is the greatest of innovators.” 


The majority of the nobles never went be- 
yond these three words, “C’était ainsi jadis.” 
It was in vain to remind them that it was cir- 
cumstances that brought about the past, and 
that these circumstances had entirely changed. 
Nothing reached their convictions. They had 
a certain aristocratic fatuity, of which one can 
form no idea out of France. 


The forms of representative govern- 
ment then being enacted at Versailles, 
the struggle going on between the nobles 
and the popular party, nothing interested 
them. 


All that went on in the Assemblée Constitu- 
ante appeared to them insolent and of no im- 
portance, more especially that discovery, as 
they termed it, of the eighteenth century, “ use 
Nation!” Till then there had_ been only 
nobles, priests, and a people. ‘ What do a- 
tions matter?” they perpetually repeated, “ we 
must have armies.” 


We now know why the title, 7Assem- 


blée Nationale, assumed by the (fiers 
état after they moved to the Salle du Jeu 
de Paume, gave such dire offence. France 
was steeped in that vice which still un- 
dermines Russia and Germany — the 
vice of division of classes. 

It is time to explain the allusion to 
some ambiguity in her position when in 
London. It was after the publication of 
“Z’Allemagne” that Byron writes on 
meeting her: The lover was there. 
Monsieur l’Amant‘ is remarkably hand- 
some, but I don’t think him more so than 
her book.” Madame de Staél had con- 
tracted a second marriage, in the spring 
of 1811, with a young French officer of 
the name of Rocca. He had served gal 
lantly in Spain, and had returned to his 
native place, Geneva, with incurable 
wounds. According to all accounts, he 
was a genuine hero of romance, with great 
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imagination, culture, and wit, and with a 
magnificent head, but above twenty years 
younger than herself. She took great in- 
terest in his sufferings, and inspired him 
with such ardent attachment, that he is 
known to have said, “Je l’aimerai tant 
que je finirai par la contraindre A m’épou- 
ser.” He succeeded, accompanied her 
in her flight round Europe, and gave her, 
to the day of her death, the greatest hap- 
piness which she had ever enjoyed, al- 
loyed only by anxiety for his life. We 
are at no pains to criticise or to justify. 
He seems to have harmonized with her 
life, her children, and her friends. Dis- 
parity in marriage is a thing of relative 
importance. Where perfect happiness 
ensues, it vanishes altogether. She gave 
birth to a son—five years old at her 
death — and Rocca died of his grief and 
his wounds seven months after her. 

We now approach the end of her rich 
life; her health was much worn out with 
its sorrows and vicissitudes, and the 
intense anxiety of des cent jours told 
upon her like a fresh exile. Her bod- 
ily powers gd gave way without 
any ostensible disease, but her mind 
lived vigorously to the last. She knew 
she was dying, and frequently said, “ Mon 
pére m/’attend sur l’autre bord.” She 
passed the last day in her armchair, con- 
versing with her friends, and died on 
July 14, 1817, aged fifty-one. On exami- 
nation after death her brain was discov- 
ered to be of unusual size for a woman. 

Few lives, characters, and writings — 
perhaps altogether none —have be- 
queathed-such materials for thought and 
admiration. Her life was one protest 
against tyranny, and a sacrifice to it. By- 
ron wrote of her flippantly, “She ought 
to have been a man;” but Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s line to Georges Sand defines her 
more truly: “ Thou large-brained woman, 
and large-hearted man!” She had the 
powers and the virtues of the best of both 
— but not the faults — for her excess of 
feeling was the fault or misfortune of her 
sex alone. The merits of her writings 
cannot be pronounced to be either mascu- 
line or feminine, abounding as they do in 
qualities rare in man —if rarer still in 
woman — the qualities of sound and im- 
partial judgment, and true and exact defi- 
nitions. In some respects the two sexes 
in her nature were arrayed against each 
other, greatly to her own cost. She had 
the courage of the man, but also the emo- 
tional temperament and something of the 
cowardice of the woman. She made sac- 
rifices, and sustained struggles, usually 
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only required from a man, but paid for 
them with the feelings of a woman. 

There can be no doubt that her conver- 
sation was marked by an eloquence which 
carried her hearers away, but that is not 
the effect produced by her writings. Itis 
not the fire of her words, but the plenitude 
and justness of her ideas, which consti- 
tute their wondrous charm. She was 
marvellously before her time in all princi- 
ples of political wisdom, and, whatever 
times may come, can never be behind 
them. Her sympathies were with the 
people; she denounced religious intoler- 
ance; and she defined a power for which 
there was not even a name in the France 
of her epoch — the power of public opin- 
jon. 

Sainte-Beuve has called her a child of 
the Revolution. This is too ambiguous a 
designation for one who went no further 
than the assertion and defence of those 
just and equal laws which are the birth- 
right of every nation. Her soul revolted 
with keen satire at the idea of concessions 
of liberty toa great people. Nations, to 
her view, were born free. ‘“ I] ne se peut 
pas que la liberté soit jamais représentée 
comme le don du pouvoir.” In vivacity 
and readiness, brilliant intellect and ar- 
dent inquiry, she was the highest type of 
the French national temperament, but 
through all she was imbued with the 
choicest European affinities—in moral 
feeling and religion, Swiss; in power of 
intellect and application, German ; in all 
convictions and aspirations belonging to 
free citizen life, its rights and duties, En- 
glish. 

Madame de Staél’s pen was ever guided 
by the strictest sentiments of truth and 
morality. She could never have had rea- 
son to regret a word she had written. In 
later life, when her many sorrows wrung 
from her the pathetic expression that of 
all her faculties that of suffering had been 
most developed, she bore earnest testi- 
mony to the only consolations given to 
mankind —the acceptance of the divine 
will, and faith in revealed religion. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
IN TRUST. 


THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 
CHAPTER X. 
FAMILY COUNSELS. 


“Has Anne spoken to you at all on the 
subject — what does she intend to do?” 





Mr. Mountford was subjecting his wife 
to a cross-examination as to the affairs of 
the household. It was a practice he had. 
He felt it to be beneath his dignity to in- 
quire into these details in his own person, 
but he found them out through her. He 
was not a man who allowed his authority 
to be shared. So far as ordering the din- 
ner went and regulating the household 
bills, he was content to allow that she had 
a mission in the world: but everything of 
greater importance passed through his 
hands. Mrs. Mountford was in the habit 
of expressing her extreme satisfaction 
with this rule, especially in respect to 
Anne. ‘ What could I have done witha 
stubborn girl like that? she would have 
worn me out. The relief that it is to feel 
that she is in her father’s hands and not 
in mine!” she was in the habit of saying. 
But, though she was free of the responsi- 
bility, she was not without trouble in the 
matter. She had to submit to periodical 
questioning, and if she had been a woman 
of fine susceptibilities would have felt 
herself something like a spy upon Anne. 
But her susceptibilities were not fine, and 
the discussion of other people which her 
husband’s inquisitions made necessary 
was not disagreeable toher. Few people 
find it altogether disagreeable to sit ina 
secret tribunal upon the merits and de- 
merits of those around them. Sometimes 
Mrs. Mountford would rebel at the close- 
ness of the examination to which she was 
subjected, but on the whole she did not 
dislike it. She was sitting with her hus- 
band in that business room of his which 
could scarcely be dignified by the name 
of alibrary. She had her usual worsted 
work in her hand, and a wisp of skeins 
plaited together in various bright colors 
on a table before her. Sometimes she 
would pause to count one, two, three, of 
the stitches on her canvas; her head was 
bent over it, which often made it more 
easy to say what she had got to say. A 
serious truth may be admitted, or censure 
conveyed, in the soft sentence which falls 
from a woman’s lips with an air of having 
nothing particular in it, when the one, 
two, three, of the Berlin pattern, the ex- 
act shade of the wool, is evidently the 
primary subjectin her mind. Mrs. Mount- 
ford feit and employed to the utmost the 
shield of her work. It made everything 
more easy, and took away all tedium from 
these prolonged conversations. As for 
Mr. Mountford, there was always a gleam 
of expectationin his reddish hazel eyes. 
Whether it was about a servant, or his 
children, or even an indifferent person in 
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the parish, he seemed to be always on the 
verge of finding something out. ‘ What 
does she intend to do?” he repeated. 
“She has never mentioned the subject 
again, but I suppose she has talked it 
over with you.” 

“Something has been said,” answered 
his wife; “to say that she had talked it 
over with me would not be true, St. John. 
Anne is not one to talk over anything 
with anybody, especially me. But some- 
thing was said. I confess I thought it 
my duty, standing in the place of a mother 
to her, to open the subject.” 

“ And what is she going to do?” 

“ You must know very little about girls, 
St. John, though you have two of your 
own (and one of them as difficult to deal 
with as I ever encountered), if you think 
that all that is wanted in order to know 
what they are going to dois to talk it over 
with them —it is not so easy as that.” 

*T suppose you heard something about 
it, however,” he said, with a little impa- 
tience. “Does she mean to give the fel- 
low up? that is the chief thing I want to 
know.” 

“T never knew a girl yet that gave a 
fellow up, as you call it, because her fa- 
ther told her,” said Mrs. Mountford: and 
then she paused hesitating between two 
shades; “that blue is too blue, it will 
I must 


never go with what is worked. 
drive into Hunston to-day or to-morrow, 
and see if I cannot get a better match. 
As for giving up, that was not spoken of, 


St. John. Nobody ever believes in its 
coming tothat. They think you will be 
angry; but that of course, if they stand 
out, you will come round at the last.” 

“Does Anne think that? She must 
know very little of me if she thinks that 
I will come round at the last.” 

“ They all think it,” said Mrs. Mount- 
ford, calmly counting the lines of the 
canvas with her needle: “ I am not speak- 
ing only of Anne. I dare say she counts 
upon it less than most do, for it must be 
allowed that she is very like you, St. John, 
and as obstinate as a mule. You have to 
be very decided indeed before a girl will 
think you mean it. Why, there is Rose. 
What I say is not blaming Anne, for I 
am a great deal more sure what my own 
child would think than what Anne would 
think. Rose would no more believe that 
you would cross her seriously in anything 
she wanted than she would believe you 
could fly if you tried. She would cry 
outwardly, I don’t doubt, but she would 
smile in her heart. She would say to 
herself, ‘Papa go against me! impossi- 
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ble!’ and the little puss would look very 
pitiful and submissive, and steal her arms 
round your neck and coax you, and im- 
pose upon you. You would be more than 
mortal, St. John, if you did not come round 
at the end.” 

Mr. Mountford’s countenance relaxed 
while this description was made —an al- 
most imperceptible softening crept about 
the corners of his mouth. He seemed to 
feel the arms of the little puss creeping 
round his neck, and her pretty little rose- 
bud face close to his own. But he shook 
off the fascination abruptly, and frowned 
to make his wife think him insensible to 
it. “I hope 1 am not such a weak fool,” 
he said. ‘And there is not much chance 
that Anne would try that way,” he added, 
with some bitterness. Rose was supposed 
to be his favorite child, but yet he resent- 
ed the fact that no such confession of his 
absolute authority and homage to his 
power was to be looked for from Anne. 
Mrs. Mountford had no deliberate inten- 
tion of presenting his eldest daughter to 
him under an unfavorable light, but if she 
wished him to perceive the superior duti- 
fulness and sweetness of her own child, 
could any one wonder? Rose had been 
hardly used by nature. She ought to have 
been a boy and the heir of entail, or, if not 
so, she ought to have had a brother to 
take that position, and protect her inter- 
ests; and neither of these things had 
happened. That her father should love 
her best and do all in his will that it was 
possible to do for her, was clearly Rose’s 
right as compensation for the other injus- 
tices of fate. 

“No,” said Mrs. Mountford, after a 
longer piece of mental arithmetic than 
usual, “that is not Anne’s way; but still 
you must do Anne justice, St. John. She 
will never believe, any more than Rose, 
that you will go against her. I don’t say 
this trom anything she said to me. In- 
deed, I cannot say that she spoke to me 
at all on the subject. It was I that intro- 
duced it; I thought it my duty.” 

* And she gave you to understand that 
she would go on with it, whatever I might 
say; and that, like an old fool, if she stuck 
to it, 1 would give in at the end?” 

“St. John! St. John! how you do run 
away with anidea! I never said that, nor 
anything like it. I told you what, judging 
from what I know of girls, I felt sure 
Anne must feel. They never dream of 
any serious opposition : as we have given 
into them from their childhood, they think 
we will continue to give into them to the 
end; and I am sure it is quite reasonable 
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to think so; only recollect how often we 
have yielded, and done whatever they 
pleased.” 

“ This time she will find that I will not 
yield,” said Mr. Mountford, getting up 
angrily, and planting himself in front of 
the polished fireplace, which was innocent 
of any warmth. He set himself very 
firmly upon his feet, which were wide 
apart, and put his hands under his coat- 
tails in the proverbial attitude of an En- 
glishman. Tosee him standing there you 
would have thought him a man who never 
would yield; and yet he had, as his wife 
said, yielded to a great many vagaries of 
the girls. She gave various curious little 

lances cf investigation at him from over 
er wools. 

“T should like to know,” she said, 
“why you object so much to Mr. Doug- 
las? he seems a very gentlemanly young 
man. Do you know something more of 
him than we |.now?” 

“ Nobody,” said Mr. Mountford, with 
solemnity, ‘“ knows any more of the young 
man than we know.” 

“Then why,should you be so deter- 
mined against him?” persisted his wife. 

Mr. Mountford fixed his eyes severely 
upon her. “ Letitia,” he said, “ there is 
one thing, above all others, that I object 
to in a man: it is when nobody knows 
anything about him. You will not deny 
that I have had some experience in life; 
some experience you must grant me, what- 
ever my deficiencies may be; and the 
result of all I have observed is that a man 
whom nobody knows is not a person to 
connect yourself with. Ifhe isa member 
of a well-known family — like our own, for 
instance — there are his people to answer 
for him. If, on the other hand, he has 
made himself of consequence in the world, 
that may answer the same purpose. But 
when a man is nobody, you have nothing 
to trust to; he may be a “ : good sort ot 

rson; there may be no harm in him; 

ut the chances are against him. At all 
times the chances are heavily against a 
man whom nobody knows.” 

Mr. Mountford was not disinclined to 
lay down the law, but he seldom did it on 
an abstract question ; and his wife looked 
at him, murmuring “ One, two, three” 
with her lips, while her eyes expressed a 
certain mild surprise. The feeling, how- 
ever, was scarcely so strong as surprise ; 
it was rather with a sensation of unex- 
yey that she listened. Surely, no- 

ody had a better right to his opinion; 


but she did not look for a general dogma 
when she had asked a particular question. 
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“ But,” she said, “papa, he was known 
very well, I suppose, or they would not 
have had him there —to the Ashleys, at 
least.” 

“What was known? Nothing about 
him —nothing whatever about fim! as 
Anne was so absurd as to say they know 
him, or their own opinion of him; but 
they know nothing asoud him — nobody 
knows anything about him. Whatever 
you may think, Letitia, that is quite 
enough for me.” 

“ Oh, my dear, I don’t pretend to under- 
stand; but we meet a great many people 
whom we don’t know anything of. In 
society, we are meeting them forever.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Mountford, 
lifting an emphatic finger; “ we may know 
nothing about them, but somebody knows. 
Now, all I hear of this man is that he is 
nobody; he may be good or he may be 
bad, much more likely the latter; but 
this being the case, if he were an angel I 
will have nothing to do with him; neither 
shall any one belonging to me. We are 
well-known people ourselves, and we must 
form connections with well-known people 
— or none at all.” 

** None at all; you would not keep her 
an old maid, papa?” 

“ Pshaw !” said Mr. Mountford, turning 
away. Then he came back to add a last 
word. “Understand me, Letitia,” he 
said; “ I think it’s kind of you to do your 
best for Anne, for she is a girl who has 
given you a great deal of trouble; but it is 
of no use; if she is so determined to have 
her own way, she shall not have anything 
else. I am not the weak idiot of a father 
you think me; if I have given into her be- 
fore, there was no such important matter 
in hand; but I have made up my mind 
now: and it may be better for Rose and 
you, perhaps, if the worst comes to the 
worst.” 

Mrs. Mountford was completely roused 
now; the numbers, so to speak, dropped 
from her lips ; her work fell on her knee. 
“It is quite true what you say,” she said, 
feeling herself on very doubtful ground, 
and not knowing what to do, whether to 
express gratitude or to make no reference 
to this strange and dark saying; “she 
has given me a great deal of trouble; but 
she is your child, St. John, and that is 
enough for me.” 

He did not make any reply ; nor did he 
repeat the mysterious promise of advan- 
tage to follow upon Anne’s disobedience. 
He was not so frank with his wife as he 
had been with his daughter. He went to 
his writing-table once more, and sat down 
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before it with that air of having come to 
an end of the subject under discussion 
which his wife knew so well. Hedid not 
mean to throw any further light to her 
upon the possible good that might result 
to Rose. To tell the truth, this possibil- 
ity was to himself too vague to count for 
much. In the first place, he expected 
Anne to be frightened, and to give in; 
and, in the second place, he fully intended 
to live long after both his daughters had 
married and settled, and to be able to 
make what dispositions he pleased for 
‘ears to come. He was not an old man; 
e was still under sixty, and as vigorous 
(he believed) as ever he had been. In 
such a case a will is a very pretty weapon 
to flourish in the air, but it does nobody 
much harm. Mr. Mountford thought a 
great deal of this threat of his ; but he no 
more meant it to have any speedy effect 
than he expected the world to come to an 
end. Perhaps most of the injustices that 
people do by will are done in the same 
way. It is not comprehensible to any 
man that he should be swept away and 
others reign in his stead; therefore he is 
more free to make use of that contingency 
than if he believed in it. There would 
always be yy! of time to set it right; 
he had not the least intention of dying ; 
but for the moment it was something 


potent to conjure withal. He reseated 
himself at his table, with a consciousness 
that he had the power in his hands to 
turn his whole world ees and yet 


that it would not do anybody any harm. 
Naturally, this feeling was not shared 
either by Anne, to whom he had made 
the original threat, or by. his wife, to 
whom he held out the promise. We all 
know very well that other people must 
die — it is only in our own individual case 
that the event seems unlikely. 

Mrs. Mountford’s mind was filled with 
secret excitement; she was eager to know 
what her husband meant, but she did not 
venture to ask for any explanation. She 
watched him over her work with a secret 
closeness of observation such as she had 
never felt herself capable of before. 
What did he mean? what would he do? 
She knew nothing about the law of in- 
heritance, except that entail kept an 
estate from the daughters, which was a 
shame, she thought. But in respect to 
everything else her mind was confused, 
and she did not know what her husband 
could do to benefit Rose at Anne’s ex- 
pense. But the more she did not under- 
stand, the more eager she was to know. 
When you are possessed by an eager 
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desire for the enrichment of another, it 
does not seem a bad or selfish object as 
it might do if the person to be benefited 
was yourself; and, least of all, does it 
ever appear that to look out for the ad- 
vantage of your child can be wrong. But 
the poor lady was in the uncomfortable 
position of not being able to inquire fur- 
ther. She could not show herself too 
anxious to know what was to happen after 
her husband’s death; and even to take 
“the worst” for granted was not a pleas- 
ant thing, for Mrs. Mountford, though 
naturally anxious about Rose, was not a 
hard woman who would wilfully hurt any 
one. She sat for some time in silence, 
her heart beating very fast, her ears very 
alert for any word that might fall from 
her husband’s mouth. But no word came 
from his mouth. He sat and turned over 
the papers on the table; he was pleased 
to have excited her interest, her hopes 
and fears, but he did not half divine the 
extent to which he had excited her, not 
feeling for his own part that there was 
anything in it to warrant immediate ex- 
pectation ; while she, on the other hand, 
though she had a genuine affection for 
her husband, could not help saying to 
herself, ‘* He may go any day; there is 
never a day that some one does not die; 
and if he died while he was on these terms 
with Anne, what was it, what was it, that 
might a happen to Rose?” Mrs. 
Mountford turned over in her mind every 
possible form of words she could think of 
in which to pursue her inquiries; but it 
was very difficult, nay, impossible, to do it ; 
and, though she was not altogether with- 
out artifice, her powers altogether failed 
her in presence of this difficult question. 
At length she ventured to ask, clearing 
her throat with elaborate precaution, — 

“ Do you mean to say that if Anne sets 
her heart upon her own way, and goes 
against you — all our children do it more 
or less; one gets accustomed to it, St. 
John —do you mean to say —that you 
will change your will, and put her out of 
the succession ——” Mrs. Mountford 
faltered over the end of her sentence, not 
knowing what to say. 

“ There is nosuccession. What I have 
is my own to do what I like with it,” he 
said sharply; and then he opened a big 
book which lay on the table, and began to 
write. It was a well-known, if tacit, sig- 
nal between them, that his need of social 
intercourse was over, and that his wife 
might go; but she did not move for some 
time. She went on with her work, with 
every appearance of calm; but her mind 
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was full of commotion. As her needle 
went through and through the canvas, she 
cast many a furtive glance at her husband 
turning over the pages of his big book, 
writing here and there a note. They had 
been as one for twenty years ; two people 
who were, all the world said, most 
“united” —a couple devoted to each 
other. But neither did she understand 
what her husband meant, nor could he 
have believed the kind of feeling with 
which, across her worsted work, she kept 
regarding him. She had no wish but that 
he should live and thrive. Her position, 
her personal interests, her importance 
were all bound up in him; nevertheless, 
she contemplated the contingency of his 
death with a composure that would have 
horrified him, and thought with much 
more keen and earnest feeling of what 
would follow, than any alarm of love as to 
the possibility of the speedy ending of his 
life produced in her. Thus the two sat 
within a few feet of each other, lifelong 
companions, knowing still so little of each 
other—the man playing with the fears 
and hopes of his dependents, while smil- 
ing in his sleeve at the notion of any real 
occasion for those fears and hopes; the 
woman much more intent upon the prob- 
lematical good fortune of her child than 
on the existence of her own other half, 
her closest and nearest connection, with 
whom her life had been so long identified. 
Perhaps the revelation of this feeling in 
her would have been the most cruel dis- 
closure had both states of mind been 
made apparent to the eye of day. There 
was not much that was unnatural in his 
thoughts, for many men like to tantalize 
their successors, and few men realize 
with any warmth of imagination their own 
complete withdrawal from the pains and 
pleasures of life; but to know that his 
wife could look his death in the face 
without flinching, and think more of his 
will than of the event which must precede 
any effect it could have, would have pene- 
trated through all his armor and opened 
his eyes in the most dolorous way. But 
he never suspected this; he thought, with 
true human fatuity, with a little gratified 
importance and vanity, of the commotion 
he had produced —that Anne would be 
“pulled up” in her career by so serious a 
threat; that Rose would be kept “up to 
the mark” by a flutter of hope as to the 
reward which might fall to her. All this 
it pleased him to think of. He was com- 
placent as to the effect of his menaces 
and promises, but at bottom he felt them 
to be of no great consequence to him- 





self — amusing rather than otherwise; for 
he did not in the least intend to die. 

At last Mrs. Mountford felt that she 
could stay no longer. She rose up from 
her chair, and gathered her wools in one 
arm. “The girls will be coming in from 
their ride,” she said. “I must really 

0.” 

The girls had all the machinery of life 
at Mount in their hands; in other houses 
it is “the boys” that are put forward as 
influencing everything. The engagements 
and occupations of the young people map 
out the day, and give it diversity, though 
the elder ones move the springs of all 
that is most important. It was generally 
when “the girls” were busy in some 
special matter of their own that Mrs, 
Mountford came to “sit with” her hus- 
band in the library, and furnished him 
with so much information. But their po- 
sitions had been changed to-day. It was 
he who had been her informant, telling 
her about things more essential to be 
known than any of her gossip about 
Anne’s intentions or Rose’s habits. She 
lingered even as she walked across the 
floor, and dropped her little plaited sheaf 
of many colors and stooped to pick it up, 
inviting further confidence. But her hus- 
band did not respond. He let her go 
without taking any notice of her proceed- 
ings, or asking any question as to her un- 
usual reluctance to leave him. At last, 
when she had fairly turned her back upon 
him and had her hand upon the handle of 
the door, his voice startled her, and made 
her turn round with anxious expectation. 

“ By the way,” he said, “1 forgot to tell 
you: I have a letter to-day from Heath- 
cote Mountford, offering a visit. I sup- 
pose he wants to spy out the nakedness 
of the land.” 

“Heathcote Mountford!” cried his 
wife, bewildered; then added, after a lit- 
tle interval, “I am sure he is quite wel- 
come to come when he pleases — he or 
any one. There is no nakedness in the 
land that we need fear.” . 

“He is coming next week,” said Mr. 
Mountford. “ Of course, as you perceive, 
I could not refuse.” 

Mrs. Mountford paused at the door, 
with a great deal of visible interest and 
excitement. It was no small relief to her 
to find a legitimate reason for it. “ Of 
course you could not refuse; why should 
you refuse? I shall be very glad to see 

im; and” —she added, after a momen- 
tary pause, which gave the words signifi- 
cance, “ so will the girls.” 

“T wish I could think so; the man is 
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forty,’ Mr. Mountford said. Then he 
gave a little wave of his hand, dismissing 
his wife. Even the idea of a visit from 
his heir did not excite him. He was not 
even conscious, for the moment, of the 
hostile feeling with which men are sup- 
posed to regard their heirs in general, and 
which, if legitimate in any case, is cer- 
tainly so in respect to an heir of entail. 
It is true that he had looked upon Heath- 
cote Mountford with a mild hatred all his 
life as his natural enemy; but at the 
present crisis the head of the house re- 
garded his successor with a kind of deri- 
sive complacency, as feeling that he him- 
self was triumphantly “keeping the fellow 
out of it.” He had never been so certain 
of living long, of cheating all who looked 
for his death, as he was after he had made 
use of that instrument of terrorism against 
his daughter. Heathcote Mountford had 
not been at Mount for more than twenty 
years. It pleased his kinsman that he 
should offer to come now, just to be tan- 
talized, to have it proved to him that his 
inheritance of the family honors was a 
long way off, and very problematical in 
any sense. “A poor sort of fellow; al- 
ways ailing, always delicate; my life is 
worth two of his,” he was saying, with ex- 
treme satisfaction, in his heart. 


CHAPTER XI. 
PROJECTS OF MARRIAGE. 


THE girls had just come in from their 
ride; they were in the hall awaiting that 
cup of tea which is the universal restora- 
tive, when Mrs. Mountford with her little 


sheaf of wools went to join them. They 
heard‘her come softly along the passage 
which traversed the house, from the libra- 
ry, in quite the other end of it, to the 
hall—a slight shuffle in one foot making 
her step recognizable. Rose was very 
clear-sighted in small matters, and it was 
she who had remarked that, after having 
taken her work to the library “to sit with 
papa,” her mother had generally a much 
greater acquaintance with all that was 
about to happen on the estate or in the 
family affairs. She held up her finger to 
Anne as the step was heard approaching. 
** Now we shall hear the last particulars,” 
Rose said; “what is going to be done 
with us all, and if we are to go to Brigh- 
ton, and all that is to happen.” Anne 
was much less curious on these points. 
Whether the family went to Brighton or 
not mattered little to her. She took off 
her hat and smoothed back her hair from 
her forehead. It was October by this 
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time, and no longer warm; but the sun 
was shining, and the afternoon more like 
summer than autumn. Old Saymore had 
brought in the tray with the tea. There 
had been something almost on his lips to 
say, and he did not desire the presence of 
his mistress, which checked his confi- 
dences with the young ladies. Anne, 
though supposed generally to be proud, 
was known by the servants to be very 
gentle of access, and ready to listen to 
anything that concerned them. And as 
for Rose, old Saymore — who had, so to 
speak, seen her born —did not feel him- 
self restrained by the presence of Rose. 
““T had something to ask Miss Anne,” he 
said, in a kind of under-tone, as if making 
a remark to himself. 

“What is it, Saymore ?” 

“ No, no,” said the old man, shaking his 
head. “ No,no; I am not such a fool as I 
look. There is no time now for my busi- 
ness. No, no, Miss Anne, no, no,” he went 
on, shaking his head as he arranged the 
cups and saucers. The sun, though it had 
passed off that side of the house, had 
caught in some glittering thing outside, 
and sent in a long ray of reflection into 
the huge old dark mirror which filled up 
one side of the room. Old Saymore, with 
his white locks, was reflected in this from 
top to toe, and the shaking of the white 
head produced a singular commotion in 
it like circles in water. He was always 
very deliberate in his movements; and as 
Mrs. Mountford’s step stayed in the pas- 
sage, and a sound of voices betrayed that 
she had been stopped by some one on the 
way, Rose, with ideas of “fun” in her 
mind, invited the arrested confidence. 
“« Make haste and speak,” she said, “ Say- 
more; mamma has stopped to talk to 
Worth. There is no telling how long it 
may be before she comes here.” 

“if it’s Mrs. Worth, it may be with the 
same object, miss,” said Saymore, with 
solemnity. And then he made a meas- 
ured, yet sidelong, step towards Anne. 
“I hope, Miss Anne, you'll not disap- 

rove?” 

“What do you want me to approve of 
Saymore? I don’t think it matters very 
much so long as mamma is pleased.” 

“It matters to me, Miss Anne; it would 
seem unnatural to do a thing that was 
really an important thing without the 
sanction of the family ; and I come from 
my late lady’s side, Miss Anne. I’ve 
always held by you, miss, if I may make 
so bold as to say it.” 

Saymore made so bold as to say this 
often, and it was perfectly understood in 
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the house; indeed it was frequently sup- 
posed by new-comers into the servants’ 
hall that old Saymore was a humble rela- 
tion of the foully on that side. 

“It is very kind of you to be so faith- 
ful; tell me quickly what it is, if you want 
to say it to me privately, and not to 
mamma.” 

“ Miss Anne, I am an old ‘man,’ he 
said; ‘‘you’ll perliaps think it unbecom- 
ing. I’m a widower, miss, and I’ve no 
children nor nobody belonging to me.” 

‘“*We’ve known all that,” cried Rose, 
breaking in, “as long as we’ve lived.” 

Saymore took no notice of the interrup- 
tion ; he did not even look at her, but pro- 
ceeded with gravity, though with a smile 
creeping to the corners of his mouth. 
“And some folks do say, Miss Anne, 
that, though I’m old, I’m a young man of 
my years. There is a deal of difference 
in people. Some folks is older, some 
younger. Yourself, Miss Anne, if I might 
make so bold as to say so, you’re not a 
young lady for your years.” 

“No, is she?” said Rose. “I always 
tell you so, Anne; you’ve no imagination, 
and no feelings; you are as serious as 
the big trees. Quick, quick, Saymore, 
mamma is coming.” 

“Tve always ‘been considered young- 
looking,” said old Saymore, with a com- 
placent smile, “and many and many a 
one has advised me to better my condi- 
tion. That might be two words for them- 
selves and one for me, Miss Anne,” he 
continued, the smile broadening into a 
smirk of consciousness. “ Ladies is very 
pushing nowadays ; but I think I’ve picked 
out one as will never deceive me, and, if 
the family don’t have any objection I 
think Iam going to get married, always 
hoping, Miss Anne, as you don’t disap- 
prove.” 

“ To get married?” said Anne, sitting 
upright with sheer amazement. Anne’s 
thoughts had not been occupied on this 
subject as the thoughts of girls often are ; 
but it had entered her imagination sud- 
denly, and Anne’s imagination was of a 
superlative kind, which shed a glory over 
everything that occupiedit. This strange, 
beautiful, terrible conjunction of two had 
come to look to her the most wonder- 
ful, mysterious, solemn thing in the world 
since it came within her own possibilities. 
All the comedy in it which is so apt to 
come uppermost had disappeared when 
she felt- herself walking with Cosmo 
towards the verge of that unknown and 
awful paradise. Life had not turned into 
a tragedy indeed, but into a noble, serious 





poem, full of awe, full of wonder, entering 
in by those great mysterious portals, 
which were guarded as by angels of love 
and fate. She sat upright in her chair, 
and gazed with wide-open eyes and lips 
apart at this caricature of her fancy. Old 
Saymore! the peal of laughter with which 
Rose received the announcement was the 
natural sentiment; but Anne had not only 
a deep sense of horror at this desecration 
of an idea so sacred, but was also moved 
by the secondary consciousness that old 
Saymore too had feelings which might be 
wounded, which added to her gravity. 
Saymore, for his part, took Rose’s laugh 
lightly enough, but looked at her own 
grave countenance with rising offence. 
“You seem to think that I haven’t no 
= to please myself, Miss Anne,” he 
said. 

“But who is the lady ? tell us who is the 
lady,” cried Rose. 

Saymore paused and held up a finger. 
The voices in the corridor ceased. Some 
one was heard to walk away in the oppo- 
site direction, and Mrs. Mountford’s soft 
shuffle advanced in the hall. “ Another 
time, Miss Anne, another time,” he said, 
in a half whisper, shaking his finger in 
sign of secrecy. Then he walked towards 
the door, and held it open for his mistress 
with much solemnity. Mrs. Mountford 
came in more quickly than usual; she 
was half angry, half laughing. “ Say- 
— I think you are an old fool,” she 
said. 

Saymore made a bow which would have 
done credit to a courtier. “There’s a 
many, madam,” he replied, “as has been 
fools like me.” He did not condescend 
to justify himself to Mrs. Mountford, but 
went out without further explanation. He 
belonged to the other side of the house ; 
not that he was not perfectly civil to his 
master’s second wife—but she was al- 
ways “the new mistress” to Saymore, 
though she had reigned at Mount for 
nearly twenty years. 

“What does he mean, mamma?” cried 
Rose, with eager curiosity. She was fond 
of gossip, about county people if pos- 
sible, but, if not, about village people, or 
the servants in the house, it did not mat- 
ter. Her eyes shone with amazement 
and excitement. “Is it old Worth? who 
is it? What fun to have a wedding in the 
house!” 

“ He is an old fool,” said Mrs. Mount- 
ford, putting the wools out of her arm and 
placing herself in the most comfortable 
chair. “Give mea cup of tea, Rose. I 
have been standing in the corridor till 
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I’m quite tired, and before that with 
papa. 

“ You were not standing when you were 
with papa?” 

“Well, yes, part of the time; he has a 
way — Anne has it too, it is very tiresome 
—of keeping the most important thing he 
has to say till the last moment. Just 
when you have got up and got to the 
door, ahd think you are free, then he tells 
you. Itis very tiresome — Anne is just 
the same — in many things she is exceed- 
ingly like papa.” 

“Then he told you something impor- 
tant?” cried Rose, easily diverted from 
the first subject. “Are we to go to 
Brighton? What is going to happen? I 
told Anne you would have something to 
tell us when we heard you had been sit- 
ting with papa.” 

“Of course we consult over things 

when we get a quiet hour together,” Mrs. 
Mountford said; and then she made a 
ause. Even Anne felt her heart beat. 
t seemed natural that her own affairs 
should have been the subject of this con- 
ference ; for what was there in the family 
that was half so interesting as Anne’s 
affairs? A little color came to her face, 
then fled again, leaving her more pale 
than usual. 

“If it was about me, I would rather 


_— have my affairs talked over,” she 
said. 

“* My dear Anne,” said Mrs. Mountford, 
“try not to get into the way of thinking 
that everything that is interesting in the 
family must come from you; this is a sort 
of way that girls get when they begin to 


think of love and such nonsense; but I 
should have expected more sense from 
you.” 

Love and such nonsense! Anne’s coun- 
tenance became crimson. Was this the 
way to characterize that serious, almost 
solemn, mystery which had taken posses- 
sion of her life? And then the girl, in 
spite of herself, laughed. She felt herself 
suddenly placed beside old Saymore in 
his grotesque sentiment, and between 
scorn and disgust and unwilling amuse- 
ment words failed her; then the others 
laughed, which made Anne more angry 
still. 

“T am glad to hear you laugh,” said 
Mrs. Mountford, “ for that shows you are 
not so much on your high horse as I fan- 
cied you were. And yours is such a very 
high horse, my dear! No, I don’t mean 
to say you were not referred to, for you 
would not believe me; there was some 
talk about you; but papa said he had 
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spoken to you himself, and I never make 
nor meddle between him and you, as you 
know, Anne. It was something quite dif- 
ferent. We are not going to Brighton, 
Rosie; some one is coming here.” 

“Oh—h!” Rose’s countenance fell. 
Brighton, which was a break upon the mo- 
notony of the country, was always welcome 
toher. “And even Willie Ashley gone 
away!” was the apparently irrelevant ob- 
servation she made, with a sudden drop- 
ping of the corners of her mouth. 

“What is Willie Ashley to you? you 
can’t have your game in winter,” said her 
mother, with unconscious cynicism ; “ but 
there is somebody coming who is really 
interesting. I don’t know that you have 
ever seen him; I have seen him only once 
in my life. I thought him the most in- 
teresting-looking man I ever saw; he was 
like a hero on the stage, tall and dark, 
with a natural curl in his hair, and such 
eyes!” 

Rose’s blue and inexperienced orbs 
grew round and large with excitement. 
“Who is it? No one we ever saw! oh, 
no, indeed, I never saw a mana bit like 
that. Who is it, mamma?” 

Mrs. Mountford liked to prolong the 
excitement. It pleased her to have so 
interesting a piece of news in hand. Be- 
sides, Anne remained perfectly unmoved, 
and to excite Rose was too easy. “ He 
is a man with a story too,” she said. 
“When he was quite young he was in 
love with a lady, a very grand personage, 
indeed, quite out of the reach of a poor 
gentleman, like—this gentleman. She 
was an Italian, and I believe she was a 
princess or something. That does not 
mean the same as it does here, you know; 
but she was a great deal grander than he 
was, and her friends would not let her 
marry him.” 

“And what happened?” cried Rose 
breathless, as her mother came to an art- 
ful pause. Anne did not say anything, 
but she leant forward, and her eyes too 
had lighted up with interest. It was no 
part of Mrs. Mountford’s plan to interest 
Anne, but, once entered upon her story, 
the desire of the artist for appreciation 
seized upon her. 

“ What could happen, my dear?” she 
said, pointedly adding a moral; “they 
gave everybody a great deal of trouble 
for a time, as young people who are 
crossed in anything always do; but peo- 
ple abroad make very short work with 
these matters. The lady was married, of 
— to somebody in her own rank of 
life.” 


” 
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“ And the gentleman ? —it was the gen- 
tleman you were telling us about.” 

“The gentleman — poor Heathcote! 
well, he has got on well enough —I sup- 
pose, as well as other people. He has 
never married; but then I don’t see how 
he could marry, for he has nothing to 
marry upon.” 

“ Heathcote! do you mean Heathcote 
Mountford?” 

It was Anne who spoke this time — the 
story had grown more and more interest- 
ing to her as it wenton. Her voice trem- 
bled a little as she asked this hasty ques- 
tion; it quivered with sympathy, with 
wondering pain. The lady married some- 
body — in her own rank in life —the man 
never married at all, but probably could 
not because he had nothing to marry on. 
Was that the end of it all, a dull, matter- 
of-fact little tragedy? She remembered 
hearing such words before often enough, 
but never had given them any attention 
till now. 

“Yes, I mean your cousin Heathcote 
Mountford. He is coming next week to 
see papa.” 

Rose had been looking from one to 
another with her round eyes full of ex- 
citement. Now she drew a long breath 
and said in a tone of awe, “ The heir of 
the entail.” 

“Yes, the heir of entail,’ said Mrs. 
Mountford solemnly. She looked at her 
daughter, and the one pair of eyes seemed 
to take fire from the other. “He is as 
poor—as poor as a mouse. Of course 
he will have Mount when — anything hap- 
pens to papa. But papa’s life is as good 
as his. He is thirty-five, and he has 
never had much stamina. I don’t mean 
to say that it is so generally, but some- 
times a man is quite old at thirty-five.” 

At this time very different reflections 
gleamed across the minds of the girls. 
“ Papa was nearly forty when mamma 
married him,’’ Rose said to herself with 
great quickness, while the thought that 
passed through Anne’s mind was, “ Thir- 
ty-five—five years older than Cosmo.” 
Neither one thing nor the other, it may 
be said, had much todo with Heathcote 
Mountford; and yet there was meaning 
in it, so far as Rose, at least, was con- 
cerned. She was thoughtful for the rest 
of the day, and asked her mother several 
very pertinent questions when they were 
alone, as ‘‘ Where does Heathcote Mount- 
ford live? Has he any money at all? or 
does he do anything for his living? Has 
he any brothers and sisters?” She was 
determined te have a very clear under- 





standing of all the circumstances of his 
life. 

“Oh yes, my love, he has a little,” Mrs. 
Mountford said; “one says a man has 
nothing when he has not enough to settle 
upon; but most people have a little. I 
suppose he lives in London in chambers, 
like most unmarried men. No, he has no 
brothers and sisters — but yes, I forgot, 
there is one —a young one — whom he is 
very much attached to, people say.” 

“ And he will have Mount when papa 
dies,” said Rose. “How strange that, 
though papa has two children, it should 
go away to quite a different person, not 
even a very near relation! It is very 
unjust; don’t you think it is very unjust? 
I am sure it is nota thing that ought to 
be.” 

“TItis the entail, my dear. You must 
remember the entail.” 

“But what is the good of an entail ? 
If we had had a brother, it might have 
been a good thing to keep it in the fam- 
ily; but surely, when we have no brother, 
we are the proper heirs. It would be 
more right even, if one person were to 
have it all, that Anne should be the per- 
son. She,” said Rose, with a little fer- 
vor, “would be sure to take care of 
me.” 

“T think so too, Rosie,” said her moth- 
er; “but then Anne will not always just 
be Anne. She will marry somebody, and 
she will not have a will of her own —at 
least not such a will of her own. There 
is one way,” Mrs. Mountford added with 
a laugh, “in which things are sometimes 
put right, Rose. Do you remember Mr. 
Collins in Miss Austen’s novel? He 
came to choose a wife among the Miss 
Bennetts to make up for taking their home 
from them. I am afraid that happens 
oftener in novels than in real life. Per- 
haps,” she said, laughing again, but with 
artificial. mirth, “‘your cousin Heathcote 
is coming to look at you girls to see 
whether he would like one of you for his 
wife.” 

“T dare say,” said Rose calmly; “ that 
went through my mind too. He would 
like Anne, of course, if he could get her ; 
but then Anne —likes somebody else.” 

“ There are more people than Anne in 
the world,” said the mother, with some 
indignation. “Anne! we all hear so 
much of Anne that we get to think there 
is nobody like her. No, my pet, a man 
of Heathcote Mountford’s age — it is not 
anything like Anne he is thinking of; 
they don’t want tragedy queens at that 
age ; they want youth.” 
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“You mean, mamma,” said Rose, still 
quite serious, “that he would like me 
best.” 

“ My pet, we don’t talk of such things. 
It is quite time enough when they hap- 
pen, if they ever happen.” 

* But I prefer to talk about them,” said 
Rose. “It would be very nice to keep 
Mount; but then, if Anne had all the 
money, what would be the good of 
Mount? We,I mean, could never keep 
it up.” 

“This is going a very long way,” said 
her mother amused ; “you must not talk 
of what most likely will never happen. 
Besides, there is no telling what changes 
may take place. Anne has not pleased 
papa, and no one can say what money she 
may have and what you may have. That 
is just what nobody can tell till the time 
comes.” 

“ You mean — till papa dies ? ” 

“Oh, Rosie,” said Mrs. Mountford, 
alarmed, “don’t be so plain-spoken, dear ; 
don’t let us think of such a thing. What 
would become of us if anything happened 
to dear papa?” 

“ But it must happen some time,” said 
Rose calmly, “and it will not happen any 
sooner because we speak of it. 1 hope he 


will live a long time, long after we are both 


married and everything settled. But if 
one of us was rich, it would not be worth 
her while to marry Heathcote, unless she 
was very fond of Mount; and I don’t think 
we are so very fond of Mount. And if 
one of us was poor, it would not be worth 
her while, because he would never be able 
to keep it up.” 

“That is the very best conclusion to 
come to,” said her mother; “since it 
would not be worth while either for the 
rich one or the poor one, you may put that 
out of your head and meet him at your 
ease, as you ought to meet an elderly 
cousin.” 

“ Thirty-five is not exactly elderly — for 
a man,” said Rose thoughtfully. She did 
not put the question out of her mind so 
easily as her mother suggested. “ But I 
suppose it is time to go and dress,” she 
added, with a little sigh. ‘ No Brighton, 
and winter coming on, and nobody here, 
not even Willie Ashley. I hope he will 
be amusing at least,” she said, sighing 
again, as she went away. 

Mrs. Mountford followed slowly with a 
smile on her face. She was not sorry, on 
the whole, to have put the idea into her 
child’s head. Even when the Mountfords 
of Mount had been poor, it was “a very 
nice position,” and Heathcote had some- 
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thing, enough to live upon; and Rose 
would have something. If they “fan- 
cied” each other, worse things might 
happen. She did not feel inclined to op- 
pose such a consummation. It would be 
better than marrying Willie Ashley, or — 
for of course that would be out of the 
question — wanting to marry him. Mrs. 
Mountford knew ‘by experience what it 
was for a girl to spend all her youth in 
the unbroken quiet of a house in the 
country which was not really a great 
house. She had been thirty when she 
married Mr. Mountford, and before that 
time there had occurred sundry passages, 
involving at least one ineligible young 
man, which had not quite passed from her 
memory. How was it possible to help it ? 
—a girl must do something to amuse her- 
self, to occupy the time that hangs so 
heavily on her hands. And often, she 
reflected, before you know what you are 
doing, it has become serious, and there 
is no way out of it. As she looked back 
she remembered many instances in which 
this had happened. Better, far better, an 
elderly cousin with an old though small 
estate, than the inevitable clergyman or 
Willie Ashley. And thirty-five, for a man, 
was not an age to make any objection to. 

She went up-stairs with her head full of 
such thoughts, and there once more she 
found Mrs. Worth, with whom she had 
held so earnest a colloquy in the corri- 
dor, while Saymore opened his heart to 
his young ladies. Mrs. Worth shook 
her head when her mistress addressed 
a question to her. She pinned on the 
lace pelerine with which it was Mrs. 
Mountford’s pride to make her old dresses 
look nice for the evening, with many 
shakings of her head. 

“T don’t know, ma’am, as I shall ever 
bring her to hear reason,” Mrs. Worth 
said. “I tell her as a good worthy man, 
and a nice little bit of money, is not for 
any girl to despise, and many that is her 
betters would be glad of the chance. But 
you can’t put an old head on young 
shoulders, as the saying is, and I don’t 
know as I shall ever bring her to hear 
reason. There’s things as nothing will 
teach us but experience, ma’am,” Mrs. 
Worth said. 

“ Well, he zs old for such a girl,” said 
Mrs. Mountford candidly; “we must not 
be too hard upon her, Worth.” 

“Old, ma’am! well, in one way he may 
be called old,” said the confidential maid ; 
“but I don’t call it half so bad when 
they’re that age as when they’re just be- 
twixt and between, both old and young, as 
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you may say. Forty or so, that zs a wor- 
ry; but sixty-five you can do with. If 
I’ve told her that once, I’ve told her fifty 
times ; but she pays no attention. And 
when you think what a nice little bit of 
money he’s put away since he’s been 
here, and how respectable he is, and 
respected by the family; and that she 
has nothing, poor girl! and nobody but 
me to look to! I think, if Miss Anne 
were to speak a word to her, ma’am, per- 
haps it would make a difference. They 


think a deal more of what a young lady 
says like themselves, so to speak, than 
an old person like me.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 


ANNE had gone up-stairs some time be- 
fore. At this time of her life she liked 
to be alone, and there were many rea- 
sons why solitude should be dear to her. 
For one thing, those who have just be- 
gun to thread the flowery ways of early 
ove have always a great deal to thin 
of. It is an occupation in itself to re- 
trace all that has been done and said, 
nay, even looked and thought, and to 
carry this dream of recollection on into 
the futare, adding what shall be to what 
has been. A girl does not require any 
other business in life when she has this 
delightful maze awaiting her, turning her 
room into a vita nuova, another life which 
she can enter at her pleasure, shutting 
impenetrable doors upon all vulgar sights 
and sounds. In addition to this, which 
needed no addition, she had something 
active and positive to occupy her. She 
had answered Cosmo’s letter, thanking 
him for his offer to deny himself, to be 
silent if she wished him to be silent. But 
Anne declared that she had no such wish. 
“Do not let us make a folly of our cor- 
respondence,” she had written; “but 
neither must we deny ourselves this great 
happiness, dear Cosmo, for the sake of 
my father. I have told my father that in 
this point I cannot obey him. I should 
scorn myself now if I made believe to 
obey him by giving up such intercourse 
as we can have. He has not asked this, 
and I think it would not be honest to 
offer it. What he wanted was that we 
should part altogether, and this we are 
not going to do. Write to me then, not 
every day, nor even every week, to make 
it common, but when your heart is full, 
and it would be an injustice to keep it 
from me any longer. And so will I to 
you.” The bargain, if somewhat high- 
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flown, was very like Anne, and on this 
footing the letters began. Anne ver 
soon felt that her heart was always full, 
that there was constantly more to say 
than a sheet of paper could carry; but 
she held by her own rule, and only broke 
silence when she could not keep it any 
longer, which gave to her letters a char- 
acter of intensity and delicate passion 
most rare and strange, which touched her 
lover with an admiration which sometimes 
had a little awe in it. His own letters 
were delightful to Anne, but they were of 
a very different character. They were 
full of genuine love; for, so far as that 
went, there was nothing fictitious in his 
sentiments; but they were steadygoing 
weekly letters, such as a man pens on a 
certain day and sends by a certain post, 
not only to the contentment of his own 
heart, but in fulfilment of what is ex- 
pected of him, of what it is indeed his 
duty to do. This made a great differ- 
ence; and Cosmo — who was full of intel- 
lectual perceptions and saw more clearly 
than, being not so complete in heart as in 
mind, it was to his own comfort to see — 
perceived it very clearly, with an uneasy 
consciousness of being “not up to” the 
lofty strain which was required of him. 
But Anne, in her innocence and inexpe- 
rience, perceived it not. His letters were 
delightful to her. The words seemed to 
glow and shine before her eyes. If there 
was a tame expression, a sentence that 
fell flat, she set it down to that reticence 
of emotion, that English incapacity for 
saying all that is felt and tendency to de- 
preciate itself, which we all believe in, 
and which counts for so much in our es- 
timates of each other. These letters, as 
I have said, added an actual something to 
be done to the entrancing occupation of 
“thinking over” all that had happened 
and was going to happen. Whenever she 
had a little time to spare, Anne, with her 
heart beating, opened the little desk in 
which she kept these two or three pre- 
cious performances. I think, indeed, she 
carried the last always about her, to be re- 
read whenever an occasion occurred: and 
it was with her heart intent upon this 
gratification, this secret delight which no- 
body knew of, that she went into her 
room, leaving her sister and stepmother 
still talking over their tea in the hall. 
More sweet to her than the best of com- 
pany was this pleasure of sitting alone. 
But on this occasion she found herself 
not alone. Though the dressing-bell 
would not ring for about an hour, Keziah 
was already there preparing her young 
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lady’s evening toilette. She was stand- 
ing with her back to the door laying out 
“Anne’s dress upon the bed, and crying 
softly to bevel. Keziah was very near 
Anne’s age, and they had been in a man- 
ner brought up together, and had known 
everything that had happened to each 
other all their lives. This makes a bond 
between mistress and maid, not common 
in the ordinary relationships which we 
form and break soeasily. Tosee Keziah 
crying was not a matter of indifference to 
Anne; but neither was it a matter of 
alarm, for it was not difficult to make Ke- 
ziah cry. Some one, no doubt, had been 
scolding the girl; her aunt, who was ver 
strict with her, or the cook, who was half 
housekeeper and apt to find fault with the 
younger servants. Anne stepped for- 
ward with her light foot, which Keziah, in 
her agitation, did not hear, and put her 
hand on the girl’s shoulder. But this, 
which was done in all kindness, had trag- 
ical results. Keziah started violently, 
and a great big tear, as large as half-a- 
crown, fell upon the airy skirts of the 
dress which she was opening out on the 
bed. The poor girl uttered a shriek of 
dismay. 

“Oh, Miss Anne! I didn’t mean it, I 
didn’t mean it!” she cried. 


“What is it, Keziah? There is no 


harm done; but why are you crying? 


Has anything happened at home? Have 
an bad news? or is it only Worth that 
as been cross again?” 

“T’m silly, Miss Anne, that’s what it 
is,” said Keziah, drying her eyes. ‘Oh, 
don’t pity me, please, or I’ll only cry 
more. Give me a good shaking; that’s 
what I want, as aunt always says.” 

“Has she been scolding you?” said 
Anne. It was not the first time that she 
had found Keziah in tears; it was not an 
alarming occurrence, nor did it require a 
very serious cause. 

“ But to think,” cried the girl, “that I 
should be such a silly, me that ought to 
know better, as to go and cry upon an In- 
dian muslin, that oughtn’t to go to the 
wash not for ever so long! Aunt would 
never forgive me if she knew; and oh, 
I’m bad enough already without that. If 
I could only tell you, Miss Anne! Morn- 
ing or evening she never lets me be. It’s 
that as makes me so confused, I don’t 
know what I’m doing. Sometimes I 
think I’ll just take and marry him, to have 
done with him and her too.” 

“ Marry him? is that what is the mat- 
ter? It must be some one you don’t like, 
or you wouldn’t cry so.” 
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“Tt isn’t so much that I don’t like him. 
If that was all,” said Keziah, with philos- 
ophy, “I wouldn’t mind so much. Many 
a girl has had the same todo. You have 
to take the bitter with the sweet, as aunt 
always says.” 

“ Keziah!” exclaimed Anne, with con- 
sternation. “You wouldn’t mind! then 
what are you crying for? And why do 
you try to cheat me into sympathy,” 
cried the young lady indignantly, “if you 
don’t mind, as you say?” 

Keziah by this time had mastered her 
tears. She had dried the spot carefully 
and a with a handkerchief, press- 
ing the muslin between two folds. 

“ Miss Anne,” she said, “don’t you say 
as I’m cheating, or my heart will break. 
That is one thing nobody can say of me. 
I tell him honest that I can’t abide him, 
and if he will have me after that, is it my 
fault? No, it’s not that,” she said, shak- 
ing her head with the melancholy gravity 
of superior experience: “I wasn’t think- 
ing just of what I’d like. You ladies do 
what you please, and when you’re crossed, 
= think the world is coming to an end; 

ut in our class of life you’re brought up 
to know as you can’t have your own 
way.” 

“It is not a question of having your 
own way. How could you marry a man 
you did not—love?” cried Anne, full of 
wrath and indignation, yet with awe of 
the sacred word she used. Was it too 
fine a word to be used to little Keziah? 
The girl gazed at her for a moment, half 
roused, half wondering; then shook her 
head again. 

“Oh, Miss Anne, Jove / a girl couldn’t 
love an old man like that; and he don’t 
look for it, aunt says. And he’d think a 
deal of me, more than—than others 
might. It’s better to be an old man’s 
darling than a young man’s slave. And 
he’s got plenty of money —I don’t know 
how much in the bank —and mother and 
all of us so poor. He would leave it to 
me, every penny. You can’t just hear 
that, Miss Anne, can you, and take no 
notice? There’s a deal to be said for 
him, I don’t deny it; and if it was only 
not being fond of him, I shouldn’t mind 
that.” 

“ Then you must not ask me to be sorry 
for you,” said Anne, with stern severity, 
“if you could sell yourself for money, 
Keziah! But, no, no, you could not do 
it, it is not possible — you, a girl just my 
age, and brought up with me. You could 
not do it, Keziah. You have lived here 
with me almost all your life.” 
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“Miss Anne, you don’t understand. 
You’ve been used to having your own 
way, but the like of us don’t get our own 
way. And aunt says many a lady does 
it and never minds. It’s not that,” said 
Keziah, with a fresh outburst of tears. 
“T hope as I could do my duty by a man 
whether I was fond of him or whether I 
wasn’t. No, it isn’t that: it’s —it’s the 
other one, Miss Anne.” 

And here the little girl hid her face in 
her hands and sobbed; while Anne, her 
sternness melting in spite of herself, 
stood looking on with the face of the re- 
cording angel, horrified by this new ad- 
mission and reluctant to write it down. 

“Is there — another?” she asked, ina 
whisper of horror. 

Keziah uncovered her face; the tone in 
which she was addressed curdled her 
blood; she turned her white, little, tear- 
stained countenance to her mistress with 
an appalled look of guilt. She had not 
understood before, poor little girl, how 
guilty she was. She had not known that 
it was guilt atall. She saw herself stand- 
ing at the bar, a poor, little, tremulous 
criminal in the blaze of Anne’s indignant 
eyes. 

Me Yes, Miss Anne.” Keziah’s voice 
was almost inaudible; but her eyes kept 
an astonished appeal in them against the 
tremendous sentence that seemed to await 
her. 

“Another whom you love. And you 
would give him up for this man who is 
rich, who can leave you his money? Ke- 
ziah! if this were true, do you know what 
= would deserve? But I cannot be- 
ieve it is true.” 

“Miss Anne!” 


The poor little cul- 
prit regained a little courage ; the offence 
of a mercenary marriage did not touch 
her conscience, but to be supposed to be 
laying claim without reason to a real lover 


went to her heart. “Miss Anne, it’s 
quite true. We were always sweethearts, 
always since we were little things. Him 
and me, we’ve always kept company. It’s 
as true —as true! Nobody can say dif- 
ferent,” cried the girl, with a fresh burst 
of angry tears. “You have scen him 

ourself, Miss Anne; and all the village 

nows. Ask aunt, if you don’t believe 
me; ask any one. We're as well known 
to be keeping company, as well known — 
as the beeches on Mount Hill.” 

“That is not what I mean, Keziah. 
What I can’t believe is that you could 
make up your mind to— marry the man 
_whoisrich. What! leave the other whom 
you love, and marry one whom you don’t 
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love! However rich he was, you would 
be miserable, and you would deserve to 
be miserable ; and he, poor fellow! would 
be miserable too.” 

“Oh, Miss Anne, that’s what I am 
afraid of,” cried the girl; “that’s what 
I’m always saying to myself. I could 
face it if it were only me —for it’s a 
great thing to be well off, Miss Anne, for 
us as have been so poor all our lives; 
but Jim will be miserable; that is what I 
always say. But what can I do?—tell 
me what can I do?” 

“| will tell you what you can do. Be 
faithful to Jim, Keziah; be faithful to 
him whatever any one says. Marry him, 
not the other. That is the only thing to 
do.” 

“Marry him? But how can I marry 
him when he’s enlisted and gone off for 
a soldier, and maybe I'll never see him 
more?” 

“Enlisted!” said Anne, for the mo- 
ment taken aback; but she recovered 
quickly, seeing the easiest way out of it. 
“Soldiers are allowed to buy themselves 
out. I would rather a great deal do with- 
out a dress and give you the money for 
his discharge. Anything would be better 
than to see you sacrifice yourself — sell 
yourself. Oh, you could not doit! You 
must not think of it any more.” 

“It’s not me, Miss Anne,” said Kezi- 
ah mournfully; “it’s Mr. Saymore and 
aunt.” 

“Old Saymore! is it old Saymore?” 
Anne did not know how to speak with 
ordinary patience of such a horrible trans- 
action. “Keziah, this cannot be put up 
with for a moment. lf they frighten you, 
7 will speak tothem. Old Saymore! No, 
Keziah ; itis Jim you must marry, since 
you love him: and no one else.” 

“Yes, Miss Anne,” said Keziah, ve 
doubtfully ; “but I don’t know,” she add- 
ed, “whether Jim wanted me —to marry 
him. You see he is young, and he had 
nothing but his weekly wage, when he 
was in work; and I don’t even know if he 
wants to buy his discharge. Men is very 
queer,” said the girl, shaking her head 
with profound conviction, “and keeping 
company’s not like marrying. Men that 
haven’t got you want you, and them that 
can have you forthe asking don’t ask. It 
is a funny world and men are queer; 
things is not so straightforward before 
you to do one or another as you think, 
Miss Anne.” 

“ Then, at all events, there is one thing 
you can always do — for it depends upon 
yourself alone. Marry no one, but be 
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faithful, Keziah ; faithful to Jim if you love 
him; and, you may be sure, things will 
come right at the last.” 

“JT don’t know, Miss Anne,” said 
Keziah, shaking her head; “it seems as 
if it ought to; but it don’t always, as far 
as I can see. There’s ladies, and real 
ladies, aunt says, as has just the same be- 
fore them; for if the man you like hasn’t 
a penny, Miss Anne, and other folks has 
plenty, what, even if you’re a lady, is a girl 
to do?” 

“You can always be faithful, whatever 
happens,” cried Anne, holding her head 
high; “ that depends only on yourself.” 

“If your folks will let you alone, Miss 
Anne.” Keziah had dried her tears, and 
Anne’s confidence had given her a little 
courage; but still she felt that she had 
more experience of the world than her 
mistress, and shook her little head. 

“What can your ‘folks’ do, Keziah? 
You have only to hold fast and be true,” 
cried Anne. Her eyes shone with the 
faith and constancy that werein her. The 
very sight of her was inspiring. She 
looked like a woman who might have ral- 
lied an army, standing up with her head 
high, defying all danger. “They may 
make you unhappy, they may take every- 
thing from you; but only — can 
change you. The whole world cannot do 


anything to you if you remain true, and 


stand fast ——” 


“Oh, Miss Anne, if we was all like 
you !” said the girl, admiring but despond- 
ent. But just then the dressing-bell began 
to ring, and poor Keziah was recalled to 
her duties. She flew to the drawers and 
wardrobes to lay out the miscellaneous 
articles that were needed —the evening 
shoes, the ribbons, and little ornaments 
Anne was to wear. Thenshe lingered for 
a moment before fulfilling the same office 
for Rose. “ Don’t you think, Miss Anne,” 
she said, “if it comes to ¢haz at the end, 
don’t you think I mind for myself. I 
hope as I’ll do my duty, whoever the 
man may be. I’m not one to stick to 
my own way when I see as I can’t get 
it. It isn’t that I’m ¢hat bent on pleas- 
ing myself - 

“But Keziah, Keziah!” cried Anne, 
provoked, distressed, and disappointed, 
“when this is what you are thinking of, it 
is your duty to please yourself.” 

“The Bible don’t say so, Miss Anne,” 
said Keziah, with a little air of superior 
wisdom as she went away. 

This discussion made the most curious 
break in Anne’s thoughts; instead of 
spending the half-hour in blessed soli- 
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tude, reading over Cosmo’s last letter or 
thinking over some of his last words, how 
strange it was to be thus plunged into the 
confused and darkling ways of another 
world, so unlike herown! To the young 
lady it was an unalterable canon of faith 
that marriage was only possible where 
love existed first. Such was the dogma 
of the matter in England, the first and 
most important proviso of the creed of 
— contradicted sometimes in practice, 
ut never shaken in doctrine. It was this 
that justified and sanctified all the rest, 
excusing even a hundred little departures 
from other codes, little frauds and com- 
promises which lost all their guilt when 
done for the sake of love. But here was 
another code which was very different, in 
which the poor little heroine was ashamed 
to have it thought that, so far as con- 
cerned herself, love was the first thing in 
question. Keziah felt that she could do 
her duty whoever the man might be; it 
was not any wish to please herself that 
made her reluctant. Anne’s first impulse 
of impatience, and annoyance, and dis- 
gust at such a view of the question, and 
at the high ground on which it was held, 
transported her for the moment out of all 
sympathy with Keziah. No wonder, she 
thought, that there was so much trouble 
and evil deep down below the surface, 
when that was how even an innocent girl 
considered the matter. But by-and-b 
Anne’s imagination got entangled with 
the metaphysics of the question, and the 
clear lines of the old undoubting dogma- 
tism became less clear. ‘“ The Bible don’t 
say so.” What didthe Bible say? Noth- 
ing at all about it; nothing but a rule of 
mutual duty on the part of husbands and 
wives; no guidance for those who were 
making the first great decision, the choice 
that must mean happiness or no happiness 
to their whole lives. But the Bible did 
say that one was not to seek one’s own 
way, nor care to please one’s self, as Ke- 
ziah said. Was it the little maid who was 
a sophist even in her literal adoption of 
these commands? or was it Anne who, in 
this point of view, put aside the Bible 
code altogether, without being aware that 
she did so? Deny yourself! did that 
mean that you were to consent to a merce- 
nary union when your heart was against 
it? Did that mean that you might pro- 
fane and dishonor yourself for the sake 
of pleasing others? Keziah thought so, 
taking the letter as her rule ; but how was 
Anne to think so? Their theories could 
not have been more different had the 
width of the world been between them. 
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And then the story of Heathcote Mount- 
ford glanced across her mind. This was 
what had happened to him. His Italian 
princess, though she loved him, had done 
her duty, had married somebody of her 
own rank, had left the man she loved to 
bear the desertion as he could. Was it 
the women who did this, Anne asked her- 
self, while the men were true? Women ? 
It was bitter to the girl to think so, for she 
was full of that visionary pride — born 
both of the chivalrous worship and the 
ceaseless jibes of which they have been 
the objects— which makes women so 
sensitive to all that touches their sex. A 
flush of shame as visionary swept over 
her. If this cowardly weakness was com- 
mon to women, then no wonder that men 
despised them; then, indeed, they must 
be inferior creatures, incapable of real 
nobleness, incapable of true understand- 
ing. For a moment Anne felt that she 
despised and hated her own kind; to be 
so poor, so weak, so miserable; to per- 
suade the nobler, stronger being by their 
side that they loved him, and then weakly 
to abandon him ; to shrink away from him 
for fear of a parent’s scolding or the loss 
of money, or comfort, or luxury! What 
indignation Anne poured forth upon these 
despicable creatures! and to call it duty, 
she cried within herself! When you can 
decide that one side is quite in the wrong, 
even though it be your own side, there is 
consolation in it; then all is plain sailing 
in the moral sentiment, and no complica- 
tion disturbs you. Though she felt it 
bitter, and humiliating, and shameful, 
Anne clung to this point of view. She 
was barely conscious, in the confused 
panorama of that unknown world that 
spread around her, of some doubtful 
points ‘on which the light was not quite 
so simple and easy to identify. ‘ Those 
that can have you for the asking don’t 
ask you,” Keziah said: and she had not 
been sure that her lover wanted her to 
marry him, though she believed he would 
be miserable if she abandoned him. And 
Heathcote Mountford, though he seemed 
to be so faithful, had never been rich 
enough to make inconstancy possible. 
These were the merest specks of shadow 
on the full light in which one side of 
her picture was bathed. But yet they 
were there. 

This made an entire change in Anne’s 
temper and disposition for the evening. 
Her mind was full of this question. 
When she went down-stairs she suffered 
a great many stories to be told in her 
presence to which, on previous occasions, 





she would have turned a deaf ear; and it 
was astonishing how many corresponding 
cases seem to exist in society — the wom- 
en “doing their duty ” weakly, giving in 
to the influence of some mercenary par- 
ent, abandoning love and truth for money 
and luxury; the men withdrawing em- 
bittered, disgusted, no doubt to jibe at 
women, perhaps to hate them; to sink 
out of constancy into misanthropy, into 
the rusty loneliness of the old bachelor. 
Her heart grew sore within her as she 
pondered. as it to be her fate to vin- 
dicate all women, to show what a woman 
could do? but for the moment she felt 
herself too deeply disgusted with her sex 
to think of defending them from an 
attack. To be sure, there was that shad- 
ow in her picture, that fluctuation, that 
uncomfortable balance of which she was 
just conscious. Jim, who, perhaps, would 
not have wanted to marry Keziah, though 
he loved her; and the others who could 
not afford to commit any imprudence, who 
could marry only when there was a for- 
tune on what Mrs. Mountford would call 
“the other side.” Anne felt herself 
cooped in, in the narrowest space, not 
knowing where to turn; “who could 
marry only when there was money on the 
other side.” Why, this had been said of 
Cosmo! Anne laughed to herself, with 
an indignation and wrath, slightly, very 
slightly, tempered by amusement. Where 
Cosmo was concerned, she could not tol- 
erate even a smile. 


From Temple Bar. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD 
STRATFORD AND THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “FRONTIER LANDS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN AND ‘THE TURK,” 
“ RAMBLES IN SYRIAN DESERTS,” ETC, 


II. 
THE ALLIES. 


I MuST now take my leave of the Em- 
bassy for a time. I have often looked 
back with regret on those years passed in 
intellectual companionship with distin- 
guished men at Constantinople, more espe- 
cially the warm seasons spent in the sum- 
mer residence at Therapia, with its shady 
gardens, and the bright blue waters of the 
Bosphorus dancing in the fresh north- 
erly breeze before it. The winters at 
Pera were certainly not altogether agreea- 
ble, but the Embassy house was spacious 
and comfortable, and time flew fast when 
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we had hard work, eating through piles of 
papers on our tables. The dirt and dis- 
comfort of the town are known by the 
myriad published diaries of Eastern trav- 
dim. The name of the place sounds 
poetic, and its Golden Horn adds illusion 
to the image it raises in the mind before 
it is explored. But actual contact with 
the ignoble streets, full of beggars and 
curs, makes one fully appreciate the wis- 
dom of that English tourist who, declin- 
ing to disembark from the steamer that 
took him there, carried away an untar- 
nished memory of the glistening palaces 
on the water’s edge, the dark green groves 
of funereal cypresses, and the tall mina- 
rets gleaming in their slender beauty at an 
advantageous distance. Such were my 
feelings also, as I steamed into the Sea of 
Marmora, bound for Gallipoli. As I had 
learnt Turkish during the years I had spent 
at Constantinople, it was thought that I 
might be of use with our army in Turkey, 
on the staff of which I was accordingly 
placed; and I was not sorry to be once 
more connected with a profession which I 
had chosen ‘in my early youth. 

Three dull days alone in the quiet little 
Turkish town of Gallipoli were a sore 
trial to one’s equanimity. The place was 
sad as sad could be. The decay every- 
where apparent was eloquent of four cen- 
turies of Ottoman misrule. 

When Suleyman, the young son of Or- 
khan, sultan of Broussa, took the town by 
assault, it may have worn a brighter as- 
pect. Cyzicus, on the Asiatic shore of 
the Sea of Marmora, was held by Suley- 
man with ten thousand Janissaries. He 
dreamed a dream. The moon rose before 
him like a silver crescent, the emblem of 
his race, throwing a bridge of light across 
from continent to continent. Gorgeous 
palaces glittered beyond the sea, and 
voices mingled with the dash of the waves 
on the shore to call him to their marble 
splendors. His youthful imagination was 
fired. He embarked at once with no 
more than thirty-nine chosen followers. 
He stormed the town of Zympe, on the 
European side. In three days he had his 
whole force conveyed thither from Cyzi- 
cus. Paleologus, son-in-law of the By- 
zantine emperor, Cantacuzenus, and him- 
self aspiring to the imperial purple, led a 
large army of Slavonians against the 
Turkish invaders. A great earthquake 
threw down the strong walls of Gallipoli. 
The Christians thought the Panaghia had 
forsaken them. The Turks hailed it as 
an approving sign from Allah. The Sla- 
vonians were totally routed, and Suley- 





man and his victorious army entered 
Gallipoli through the breaches in the ram- 
arts. 

Another Slavonian army was now at- 
tacking the Turks ; and western nations, 
then unknown to them, were about to 
enter Gallipoli to protect them against a 
Slavonian emperor. 

Suleyman did not survive his father, to 
add to the glory of the house of Osman 
by his valor and military genius. He was 
killed by a fall from his horse when hawk- 
ing, which is still a favorite sport of the 
Turks; and he was buried on the spot 
where he had landed to gain an empire 
for his dynasty. A mausoleum, which I 
found, like everything else in_Turkey, 
dilapidated, marks his grave. Even this 
witness of a glorious past had not with- 
stood the blight of Turkish domination. 

The scene changed suddenly when the 
fleet of transports arrived. Trumpet- 
calls, shouting, bustle, succeeded the 
death-like repose of normal Gallipoli. A 
camp was soon pitched —things shook 
into their places; drill began, and march- 
ing out, to bring the soldiers into a proper 
state of training for fatigue, after having 
been so long cooped up on shipboard. 
The troops soon lost that careworn ap- 
pearance that betrays the landsman just 
ashore from a sea voyage. The march 
past on parade was as good as any at an 
Aldershot review. Nicholas, had he been 
there, might well have said what his son 
Alexander afterwards remarked to the 
German crown prince at a review at 
Windsor, “ They are the finest soldiers in 
the world—the best armed, the best 
clothed, and the best mounted. You and 
I may thank our stars there are so few of 
them.” 

There were, indeed, few of them at 
Gallipoli, but there was also a French 
force twice as strong, and together they 
proved to be more than a match for the 
hosts of the emperor Nicholas. The 
allied armies were soon brought into ex- 
cellent order; but what next? The Turks 
had fought a good fight single-handed 
against the Russians on the Danube. On 
the battle-fields of Oltenitza, Citate, and 
Giurgevo, they had been so successful 
that a caricature appeared in the French 
Charivari representing the Turks in pur- 
suit of the flying Russians, at the point 
of the bayonet, while beneath were the 
words, “ L’homme malade saigne son mé- 
decin.” 

After the peace, a distinguished Rus- 
sian officer told me what, in his view, was 
the reason of the army on the Danube 
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having been so often bled by the “sick 
man” in that campaign. The emperor 
Nicholas insisted on himself ordering, 
from St. Petersburg, all the manceuvres 
and movements of his troops; and the 
Turks were commanded by the Austrian 
Omer Pasha, and not by a Turk. The 
Turkish commander had thus opportuni- 
ties of attack under favorable conditions, 
and immunity from attack before he had 
had time to strengthen his positions; 
while his own eager activity and _unre- 
mitting vigilance were very different 
from the indolent and neglectful mode 
of warfare characteristic of Turkish gen- 
erals. 

The emperor Nicholas had at last com- 
mitted the crowning blunder of the cam- 
paign—he had laid siege to Silistria. 
This was just what Omer Pasha most 
desired. Behind stone walls his troops 
were invincible. The allies, however, 
had misgivings on the subject. If the 
great Danubian fortress were to fall while 
they were still loitering at Gallipoli, it 
would be an irretrievable disgrace to 
them. They therefore embarked for 
Varna. No sooner had they landed there 
than the siege of Silistria was raised, and 
the Russian troops retreated to protect 
their own frontier. 

To the westward of Varna stretches a 
lovely country, with green meadows 
backed by dense forests on sloping hill- 
sides, the clear waters of a long lake glit- 
tering along their base. Wild vines antl 
clematis cluster on the spreading branches 
of the trees, or form a tangled under- 
growth, which sporting young officers 
soon found to be swarming with game, 
from woodcock to wild boars. The long 
halt here, however, was a tedious stand- 
ing at ease for those who did not affect 
the gun, and all, moreover, were soon 
awakened to the alarming fact that ague, 
dysentery, and cholera were beginning to 
fight the Russians’ battle against the 
allies. It was with a sense of relief that 
at last we heard the trumpets sounded for 
the march, we cared not whither. Balt- 
shik was the name whispered about as 
that of our destination, but for what pur- 
pose was still an unsolved problem. Some 
said it was merely to obtain a change of 
air for every one; others, that it was a 
better and more convenient seaport than 
Varna. Senior staff-officers mysteriously 
hinted at consultations held between 
Lord Raglan, Marshal Saint-Arnaud, and 
Lord Lyons, but beyond this their lips 
were sealed. A visit to Omer Pasha at 
Shumla threw no light on the matter. It 





furnished, however, a striking illustration 
of the relations existing between the com- 
manders-in-chief. 

Lord Raglan, having served on the 
Duke of Wellington’s staff in the Penin- 
sular War and at Waterloo, when feelings 
were rife in the British army not over 
conducive to harmony with the French, 
thought he could not do too much to 
show that no such antipathies prevailed 
now. Marshal Saint-Arnaud, whatever 
other merits he may have possessed, was 
certainly rather wanting in the chivalrous 
feeling which ought to have prevented 
his taking an unfair advantage of his col- 
league’s cordial courtesy. Later on this 
peculiar feature of their intercourse was 
of serious importance, as it could not fail 
to affect their joint operations to the prej- 
udice of the British army; but in this in- 
stance no great harm was done by it, and 
a little merriment at the good and gallant 
Lord Raglan’s expense, for letting him- 
self be jockeyed, was its only result. 
Shuma is fifty miles from Varna; and, in 
order to ride the distance more comforta- 
bly in one day, Lord Raglan proposed to 
Marshal Saint-Arnaud that they should 
not pay their visit in uniform, as Omer 
Pasha would doubtless receive them 
equally well if they appeared in easy-fit- 
ting plain clothes. The French marshal 
made no objection, and he and his staff 
started in wideawake hats and shooting- 
jackets, with gold-laced uniform trousers 
under them. Lord Raglan and his suite 
were similarly attired, but with plain over- 
alls. When the cavalcade was approach- 
ing Shumla, orderlies brought tin boxes 
to the marshal and his staff, who halted 
for a few minutes and proceeded to un- 
pack cocked hats and feathers, laced jack- 
ets, swords, stars, crosses, and medals, all 
of which they donned with the greatest 
composure and self-complacency, while 
the English general and his staff, help- 
less in their sober mufti, looked on in 
mute astonishment. At the gate of the 
town the Turkish guard turned out and 
presented arms to the French officers; it 
turned in when the English officers came 
to the gate. 

Omer Pasha had the good taste to re- 
ceive the two commanders-in-chief pre- 
cisely alike, and to tell Lord Raglan that 
he was very glad to see him in plain 
clothes, which he begged to be allowed to 
interpret as an intimation that he treated 
him as a friend. The English general, 
with his noble simplicity of character, 
merely replied that it was a long day’s 
ride, and that he had felt sure that Omer 
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Pasha would not object to his coming in 
the most comfortable dress. 

A propos of decorations, the grand 
cross of the Legion of Honor was on this 
occasion pompously promised by the mar- 
shal to Omer Pasha, while Lord Raglan, 
in his turn, announced that the grand cross 
of the Bath would be conferred upon him. 
The sultan had already been invested with 
the Garter; and much surprise and curi- 
osity were evinced by the Turks, who de- 
clared they had never heard of a ham- 
mam being used for anything but cleanli- 
ness, nor of a stocking being kept up by 
a gold-embroidered garter as a mark of 
distinction. 

“ Mashallah /” they exclaimed, “the 
English are the fathers of funny freaks!” 

We are now beginning to find out that 
in the East there is much in a name. 

On the line of march from Varna to 
Baltshik, I had to stop at a small Bulga- 
rian village, where one of our divisions 
was to halt for the night. I found a 
French dragoon regiment which had been 
on detachment there for several weeks. 
Accosting the colonel, I inquired what 
facilities. there were for obtaining forage 
near the village, and he gave me ample 
information on the subject with great cor- 
diality. He was a fine old soldier of the 
rough-and-ready type, who had seen hot 
work, as he called it,in Algeria. A de- 
cidedly alcoholic tint about his nose be- 
trayed the fact that he was a fire-drinker 
as well as a fire-eater. I went on to ask 
him about the water. 

“The water?” he repeated, with a tone 
of unfeigned astonishment. 

“Well, yes, colonel,” replied I. 
the water good? is it drinkable?” 

“Faith,” said he, with a tone of con- 
tempt, “I know nothing about it. My 
horses don’t complain.” 

The gallant sadreur had never tasted 
the water himself, as it would appear. 

On our arrival at Baltshik, all doubts 
about our destination were dispelled, for 
there we found the fleets of men-of-war 
and transports moored, ready to take the 
allied armies to the Crimea. Embarka- 
tion, passage, and landing at Eupatoria 
were soon over, but not without some 
reminders of the pestilence we had 
brought with us from the camp near Varna. 
A young English officer, for instance, was 
certainly on board one of the transports 
very ill, and did not land in the Crimea. 
What became of him was never ascer- 
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tained, though his family made all possi- 
ble inquiries, sending out a special agent 


for the purpose. He probably died at 
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sea and was thrown overboard, together 
with many dead private soldiers, too hur- 
riedly for any record of his military rank 
and high birth tobe kept. But this was 
nothing in comparison with the loss of 
life a few days later at the Alma. A Rus- 
sian prisoner who had commanded one of 
the batteries, told me that one volley of 
his grapeshot had mowed down a whole 
company of the advancing Coldstream 
Guards, a second Jaid low an equal num- 
ber of the Highland Brigade, and a third 
would have been as deadly against the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, had he not felt 
sick at heart with the carnage he was in- 
flicting, and almost involuntarily re- 
strained his fire. 

The Guards were forming, by order of 
the Duke of Cambridge, when they had 
all breasted the hill. Old Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, afterwards Lord Clyde, shouted to 
them to follow him, as he was advancing 
with his Highland Brigade. Some of them 
wavered under the deadly blaze of artil- 
lery. Their adjutant, poor Hugh Drum- 
mond, galloped forward, looked over the 
Russian earthwork, and, waving his sword, 
called to his men to come on, as the 
enemy was notso strong. Five Russians 
jumped up from the trench and attacked 
him. His revolver disabled three of them; 
but the two remaining shot his horse, and 
brought him down with a gunshot wound 
and a bayonet thrust. Fired by the dar- 
ing of their popular officer, his battalion 
charged impetuously and saved his life. 
The Russian position was taken by storm, 
and my informant, the captain of artillery, 
was made: prisoner. Hugh Drummond 
was sent to the hospital, and slowly recov- 
ered from his wounds. He returned to 
his duties on the night before the battle 
of Inkerman, in which he fought with 
conspicuous bravery, and was killed. 

My old friend, Sydney Beckwith, was 
seen leading his battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade with cool gallantry to the steep 
ascent after fording the river Alma. He 
disappeared in an unaccountable manner. 
His body was not found among those of the 
slain. Two days after the battle, an ord- 
nance wagon, which had been left behind, 
near the stream, was sent for. Colonel 
Beckwith was lying under it, dead of 
cholera. Campaigning is a chaplet of 
small miseries with an occasional large 
bead of greater pathos. Here was a most 
distinguished officer, who had served with 
the utmost credit for five-and-twenty years, 
during several of which he had been adju- 
tant of his battalion. At last he reached 
the summit of regimental rank. He com- 
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manded, and was leading into action, as 
fine a set of men as ever charged an en- 
emy. Had he been shot down when 
scrambling up that fearful ascent under 
an overwhelming fire of grape and shell, 
his name would have been surrounded 
with the halo of glory, which was his life- 
long ambition as a soldier. But he was 
compelled to fall out, saying nothing, for 
he would naturally hope to overtake his 
battalion and fall in again. He had to let 
his men rush on to victory without him, 
and to lie down on the ground in all the 
torture of a frightful disease, alone, un- 
tended, to die like a dog. How long he 
lay there alive was never known, but it 
appeared that he had not been dead many 
hours when his body was found. What 
bitter thoughts must have added their tor- 
ture to that weary agony ! —disappoint- 
ment that he could not share,with his men 
the dangers of the assault, when the roar 
of cannon sounded in his ears; hopeless 
rage that he was lying helpless yet not 
even wounded, when their cheers of tri- 
umph told him that the day was won; 
then a solitary, silent, dreary waiting for 
a tardy death. Glorious war has need of 
all its pomp to cloak the pitifulness of a 
fate like poor Beckwith’s. 

Another incident at the battle of the 
Alma excited universal sympathy, but for- 
tunately not of a melancholy kind. An 
officer of the Guards had sold his commis- 
sion before the war, tired, as so many are, 
of the monotonous routine of regimental 
duties in time of peace. When it became 
known in England that the allied armies 
were going to embark at Baltshik for the 
invasion of Russia, he hurried to the East 
in the first steamer, and volunteered to 
serve in the ranks of the company he had 
formerly commanded. His application 
was immediately acceded to by the kind- 
hearted general. The volunteer was re- 
marked for his gallant bearing under fire 
when storming the Russian positions on 
the heights, and for his ringing cheer to 
the soldiers, who had known him as their 
captain. He was made an officer, and 
attained a second time the rank which he 
had resigned. His name was so well 
known and respected in the army that 
there need be no scruple in mentioning 
that it was Lane Fox. 

The brunt of the battle fell on the En- 

_ glish, for the French commander here first 
displayed his serious intention of giving 
his army an unfair advantage through 
Lord Raglan’s excess of courtesy. When 
the question of the order of march was 
faised at Eupatoria, Marshal Saint-Ar- 





naud claimed the right flank, and the 
English commander, though his army had 
only half the numerical strength of the 
French, chivalrously accepted the left 
flank, which would cover the !atter from 
any Russian attack, while the right flank 
would moreover be protected along the 
coast by the guns of the allied fleets. It 
thus happened that the British force had to 
storm the Russian positions at the Alma, 
whereas the French had only the easy 
task of scaling the weakly defended west- 
ern slope of the hill up to the flagstaff, 
which was taken with little loss. Bazan- 
court, the French official historian of the 
campaign, states that the defending force 
consisted of seven Russian battalions. 
General Todleben, however, distinctly as- 
serted in my presence ten years later, in 
London, that the flagstaff and the ascent 
to it were defended by only eighty men, 
because he had no wish to contest a point 
commanded by the fire of the fleets. That 
great general, whose defence at Sebasto- 
pol will immortalize his name, must have 
known the fact; and his high character 
places him above any suspicion of vol- 
untary inaccuracy. The French would, no 
doubt, have carried the northern front of 
the Russian position with as much gal- 
lantry as the English displayed; but they 
had the misfortune to be kept by their 
marshal in a more safe and less glorious 
line of attack. 

Saint-Arnaud, however, did full justice 
to the English commander. His report 
of the battle to his emperor contains the 
following passage: “ Le courage antique 
du général anglais fut splendide & voir.” 
He wrote this, too, without having seen, 
as many others did, Lord Raglan sit in 
his saddle with placid composure before 
the river Alma undera tremendous fire of 
artillery and small arms, conversing with 
Prince Napoleon Buonaparte, who had 
dismounted to dodge the round shot and 
shell which poured thickly upon them. It 
was then that some wicked wag changed 
the prince’s nickname of “ Plonplon,” into 
“ Craint-plomb;” the one being derived 
from his inability to pronounce his name 
as achild, and the other from a prudent 
sense, maliciously imputed to him, that 
Napoleons were scarce. 

So bloody a battle could not but leave 
a number of wounded on the field, though 
it was observed that the numbers of the 
killed bore a larger proportion to those of 
the wounded than was usual. This was 
attributed to the fact that the enemy’s 
fiercest fire was reserved till the closing 
of the hostile ranks at the top of the hill 
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gave the Russians the advantage of a 
point-blank artillery range, at which it 
would in most cases prove fatal. There 
were, therefore, only nine hundred 
wounded, who were at once sent to the 
hospital at Scutari. Miss Nightingale 
had arrived here with her bevy of lady 
nurses. Her first act showed her won- 
derful energy and determination. The 
steamers laden with the wounded had 
cast anchor at Constantinople. There 
were not yet any mattresses or bedclothes 
on the camp beds in the hospital, and the 
latter were not nearly sufficient in number 
for the wounded coming. Miss Nightin- 
gale went to the quartermaster sergeant 
in charge of the stores, and asked him 
for the stores which she required. He told 
her there was everything she could desire 
in the magazines, but that she must get 
the inspector general of hospitals to write 
an official letter to the quartermaster gen- 
eral, who would send him an authority to 
draw the stores, and that she might then 
receive them on showing that authority. 
Miss Nightingale asked how long this 
would take. On being told that three 
days would be the shortest time neces- 
sary for the correspondence, she an- 
swered that nine hundred wounded officers 
and men would be in the hospital in three 
hours, and that she must have what they 
required immediately. She then went to 
the magazines, and, telling the sergeant 
of the guard there who she was, asked 
him if he would take an order from her. 
He said he would, and she ordered him to 
drive in the- door. This was done, and 
the wounded were provided for in time. 

Her firmness at surgical operations was 
something marvellous. Her appreciation 
of her mission was grand. She stood one 
day with spirits, instruments, and lint in 
hand, during the performing of a frightful 
amputation. Half a dozen young lady 
nurses were behind her, holding basins, 
towels, and other things the surgeons 
might want. A harrowing groan from 
the patient suddenly put them all to 
flight, except Miss Nightingale, who, 
turning calmly round, called to them, 
“Come back! shame on you as Chris- 
tians! shame on you as women!” They 
returned holding each other’s trembling 
hands, and some of them almost ready to 
faint. But they got over their nervous 
weakness as their novitiate advanced, 
and did an amount of good that yet lives 
in the memory of many a man rescued 
from death and pain by their gentle minis- 
trations. 

Miss Nightingale’s work was duly ap- 
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preciated. Ata large dinner-party given 
by Lord Stratford, when peace had been 
made, to the superior officers of the army 
and navy, Miss Nightingale also was 
among the guests. When the ladies had 
withdrawn, the ambassador made a speech 
recording the services rendered by those 
present, and gracefully alluding to the im- 
portant part played by her. Where I was 
sitting, flattering remarks were being made 
on the conduct of those whom Lord Strat- 
ford had so warmly praised. It was at 
last proposed that every one should write 
on a slip of paper the name which ap- 
peared to him most likely to descend to 
posterity with renown. The names were 
written and given to the proposer of this 
benevolent form of ostracism. The pa- 
pers were opened and read; every one of 
them contained the name of Miss Night- 
ingale. An epthusiastic cheer was raised, 
in which the two commanders-in-chief, 
Sir William Codrington of the army, and 
Lord Lyons of the navy, were among the 
most daar in their applause, Lord 
Stratford leading the hurrah. 


III. 
THE TURKISH CONTINGENT. 


A sTory is told of a Scotch farmer, 
who, while expressing one day to his laird 
the interest with which he read the news 
from the Crimea in the newspapers, which 
at the same time discussed at great length 
the other burning question of the day, 
confessed that he was somewhat puzzled 
to distinguish between the Turkish Con- 
tingent and the Immaculate Conception. 
The formation of this Turkish Contin- 
gent, which puzzled the poor farmer so 
sorely, was a happy thought of Lord Strat- 
ford’s, who saw how best to make use of 
the excellent raw material of courage and 
discipline which are undoubtedly charac- 
teristic of the Turkish soldier. 

The Turkish troops were so badly fed 
and so irregularly paid, that they used to 
come about the English and French 
camps, begging for scraps of food. When 
English sailors went from their ships to 
the Naval Brigade at the front, they would 
capture three Turkish soldiers apiece, 
ride on the shoulders of one, and drive 
the others before them with a long whip, 
to relieve the first when he should get 
tired. The poor Turks would then get a 
few biscuits as payment of their eight 
miles’ stage, and return to Balaclava per- 
fectly satisfied. They were so ineffi- 
ciently officered that ween Lord Raglan 
obtained from Omer Pasha four battalions 
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of them to hold the four redoubts which 
he constructed to strengthen the lines 
above Balaclava, their officers gave the 
order to fly before the attack of the Rus- 
sian general, Liprandi, who thus took the 
sixteen English field-pieces intrusted to 
them. 

The “ Great Elchi” conceived the idea 
of taking twenty-five thousand men of the 
best Turkish troops into British pay, un- 
der British officers, above the rank of 
major, leaving the Turkish majors, cap- 
tains, and subalterns unchanged. This 
plan proved perfectly successful. Dis- 
tinguished officers were sent out from 
England— Generals Sir Robert Vivian, 
Michel, Cunningham, Shirley, Neill, and 
Smith — whose antecedents in command 
of our finest troops, cavalry and infantry, 
had proved their suitableness for such 
a force as this. A hundred and fifty 
English colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and 
adjutants, equally well selected, were ap- 
pointed to the Turkish Contingent. 

The four divisions of infantry went to 
the Crimea, and the cavalry division was 
stationed at Chekmedjeh, near Constanti- 
nople, with the exception of one regiment, 
which Sir Robert Vivian took with him to 
the important position of Kertsh at the 
mouth of the Seaof Azov. The late Gen- 


eral Shirley, previously colonel of the 7th 
Hussars, commanded at Chekmedjeh, and 
was considered a very smart cavalry of- 


ficer. The regiment of cavalry at Kertsh 
proved the salutary effect which good 
treatment and skilful leadership must pro- 
duce on Turkish troops. Together with 
the roth Hussars, they charged a large 
body of Cossacks and completely routed 
them. Their bearing in action was quite 
as good as that of the crack English 
corps. If anything, they had rather too 
much dash, and their English officers had 
some difficulty in keeping them in hand 
when the enemy’s ranks were broken. 

It would thus appear that Lord Strat- 
ford, though without any military trainin 
or experience, had thoroughly understoo 
that good leaders alone were wanted to 
make the Turks good soldiers. They are 
naturally brave. Their religion makes 
them sober and cleanly. Their fatalism 
= them resignation and equanimity in 

isaster. Their obedience is perfect, 
when they can trust their commander; 
and they soon learnt to trust their En- 
glish officers. Receiving their pay with- 
out dishonest abatements, and their 
rations in full weight, being treated with 
the greatest care when they were sick, 
never suffering punishment without for- 
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mal inquiries as to their guilt or innocence, 
they became quite attached to those in 
command. During the last war between 
Russia and Turkey, I was often asked by 
Turkish soldiers if there was any hope of 
England taking over the whole Turkish 
army. Then, they said, they might keep 
the Russians out of their country. They 
loved their English officers, and they 
feared them too. I have seen a sentry 
fall down fainting from hunger, when 
guarding a heap of biscuit intended for 
the supper of his comrades. He would 
not touch one of those biscuits because 
he thought his English colonel might hear 
of it. Under Turkish colonels, sentries 
ate the biscuits they guarded, and money 
was drawn to buy more which were not 
bought. 

The personal bravery of the Turkish 
soldier is too well known to require re- 
peated assertion; but I may mention one 
or two remarkable exhibitions of it, which 
fell under my own notice. During Omer 
Pasha’s Bosnian campaign, in which I 
accompanied him in order to report to 
Lord Stratford on his progress in sup- 
pressing a great rebellion, we marched 
along the va ly of the river Bosna, which 
was too deep for fording, in the hope of 
being able to cross it at a ferry some 
miles farther west. The enemy was in 
force on the other side. A captain of 
cavalry was sent on with fifty men to take 
possession of the ferry-boat. When we 
reached the place, the boat was there, 
and the captain was there; but, instead of 
fifty men, there were not more than 
twenty. The pasha asked where the rest 
were. The captain pointed to the river, 
and replied with perfect quietness of man- 
ner that he had found the ferry-boat on 
the other side, defended by hundreds of 
armed Bosniacs, and that he had been 
obliged to swim the stream, and bring the 
boat back under a fire which had killed 
thirty of his men. 

“ Aferin, Dervish Agha,’ was all that 
Omer Pasha said. I lost patience with 
his cold, “ Well done, Dervish Agha,” 
after such a gallant feat. I told him that 
in an English or French force an officer 
would have immediately been promoted 
for it, and asked him how he could expect 
his troops to distinguish themselves with- 
out other acknowledgment than such faint 
praise. 

“ Well, well, you need not get excited 
about it,” answered the pasha, coolly 
lighting a cigar. ‘ Dervish Agha, I pro- 
mote you to the command of your regi- 





ment, which is vacant. You shall have 
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—_ Jirman as colonel by return of post 
rom Stamboul. Fall in, and pass the 
word to all the colonels that we halt half 
an hour here to give their men a smoke.” 

The young officer saluted, and fell in at 
the head of his regiment with an uncon- 
cerned look which surprised me. Omer 
Pasha, who could not live without smok- 
ing, never indulged in a cigar without 
allowing all those with him to light their 

ipes. As Turks, they adored him accord- 
ingly. 

At a later — of the campaign, a 
trustworthy officer of rank was required to 
take command of an expedition into Her- 
zegovina. Omer Pashasaid to me that he 
had no one fit for it. I suggested that 
Dervish Bey might suit him. The pasha 
adopted the idea, and the expedition was 
perfectly successful. The colonel was 
made a general for it. Long afterwards I 
met him as Dervish Pasha, and he re- 
minded me that he owed his quick promo- 
tion to my taking his part at the ferry of 
the Bosna. Inthe last war with Russia, 
he commanded the army corps defending 
Batoun, and his name has since become 
very well and very favorably known to 
Europe in connection with Dulcigno. 

After crossing the river Bosna, Omer 
Pasha had still the river Una to get over. 
It was broad enough to require a pontoon 
A hundred and fifty carpenters 


bridge. 
were brought from the neighboring town 
of Banialuka to cut down trees and fasten 
them together, the Turkish troops having 
no corps of sappers and miners for such 
work. The bridge was made under a 
fearful fire from rifle-pits on the other side 


of the river. It was allowed to drop into 
its place with the current, one end being 
fastened to the nearer bank ; but it proved 
fully ten feet too short, and it fell back to 
the same side farther down the stream. 
Omer Pasha ordered the few remaining 
carpenters tocut down moretrees. Most 
of them had been killed or wounded, and 
the survivors lost courage, and ran when 
they heard that they had to begin again. 
A squadron of cavalry suddenly deployed 
from behind some heights which had cov- 
ered the troops while the bridge was be- 
ingmade. They galloped up to the pasha, 
and volunteered to finish the work. Omer 
Pasha, with his unsufferable old “A ferin ” 
— “Well done” — set them to cut down 
trees. The bridge was completed, and fell 
into its place. The order was given to the 
twelve thousand men behind the low hills 
to form, and cross the river. The re- 
maining men of the squadron, which had 
been greatly reduced by the fire of the en- 
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emy, Claimed the right of crossing first, as 
a reward for their work. The pasha told 
them to lead the column, which I thought 
unjustifiable on his part; and hardly one 
of them reached the other side, almost all 
having been shot down on the bridge. 

But to return to our Turkish Contin- 
gent. Many of the wealthy families of 
Kertsh went to live at Odessa when their 
town was taken possession of by the allies ; 
but some remained, and it seemed indeed 
as if the population of the place were in 
general well pleased at having a money- 
spending garrison among them. Several 
of the Russian houses even admitted to 
their evening parties the English officers 
of the Contingent and the roth Hussars 
with apparent pleasure. It was often 
mentioned to us, with expressions of 
thanks, that the strictness with which 
irregularities on the part of the soldiers 
were checked had produced a correspond- 
ing kindliness of feeling among the peo- 
ple. I once remarked toa merchant, who 
showed no dislike to us as enemies of his 
country, that I feared his hospitality might 
be visited on him as a fault after the war; 
he replied that he believed the emperor 
Nicholas was the only Russian who sin- 
cerely harbored feelings of bitterness. 
In general, the well-educated class at 
Kertsh did not talk of the possible con- 
quest of Turkey as an object of popular 
ambition in Russia. The idea of such an 
issue may have originated in the marriage 
of Czar Ivan III. with Sophia, the last of 
the Byzantine princesses, and in his hav- 
ing borrowed from her family the imperial 
symbol of the double-headed eagle. The 
more significant facts of the then gigantic 
strength of Turkey and dwarfish weak- 
ness of Russia ought to have precluded 
the idea, at least ‘before the wars with 
Charles XII. of Sweden had taught the 
Russians how to fight. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T,” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A couPLE of days after, the post brought 
a welcome letter to Grace from her mother. 
After the usual expressions of joy at 
hearing from her, and assurances of their 
welfare, Mrs. Frere continued : 


“ T am very sorry you cannot find apart- 
ments for us in Zittau, and that you fear 
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Dresden would be too expensive, for really 
it is most depressing to live in London 
under our circumstances. I never havea 
creature to speak to except poor dear 
Mab, and I do not think her quite so well 
as she might be. Randal is away all day, 
and Miss Timbs far from being as atten- 
tive as she should. The fact is, that since 
Mr. Byrne made some alteration in our 
agreement with her, about leaving be- 
fore the end of a quarter, she has been 
quite different. Indeed, I do not know 
what we should do but for Mr. Byrne. He 
comes up twice a week to tea, and brings 
me the papers, with the Graphic for Mab 
(you would be quite pleased to see how 
nicely she has colored some of the pic- 
tures); and then I can talk to him of you, 
my dearest! which is my greatest pleas- 
ure, and he seems to interest himself in 
you as much as I do. 

“Randal, I am glad to say, is a great 
favorite among his companions, and is 
constantly asked out. But he is very 
steady ; and we are all most prudent, for I 
know how anxious you are for economy. 
By the way, do you not want a little more 
money yourself? I might send you a five- 
pound note cut in two. I suppose you 
could change an English note even in Zit- 
tau? You.see I am growing quite a wom- 
an of business. Oh, how I wish we could 
furnish an apartment at Zittau! I feel I 
should be quite happy near my dear uncle 
and his daughter. Your description makes 
me long to know them all and enjoy their 
society, for it is a sad solitude here. I 
have been talking matters over with Mr. 
Byrne, and he thinks with me that it would 
be perfectly legitimate to ask your Uncle 
Frere for assistance in our feculiar cir- 
cumstances: indeed, we must do it if we 
are to move at all. Pray let me know 
your opinion by return. Apropos, Ran- 
dal met Max a few days ago in Lombard 
Street, and nothing could exceed his as- 
tonishment to find you had flown — he 
did not seem able to believe it. I must 
not forget to tell you that some very 
charming verses of Randal’s have been 
published in the Daily Bread —a new 
journal, which is, they say, taking a very 
high position. So, you see he has got an 
opening at last, and there is no knowing 
what it may lead to. Adieu, my own dear 
one! Itis impossible to say how I long 
to see you once more. It is at night | 
feel your absence so cruelly! God bless 
and preserve you, is the constant prayer 
of Your devoted mother, 

“C, M. FRERE. 

“P.S. Mab’s best love: she wants you 
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back! I forgot to mention that as she is 
not very well and decidedly averse to 
practice, I have sent away the piano: it 
was a useless expense. Do answer about 
your Uncle Frere. I am so anxious to 
join you. Do you think we could furnish 
for a hundred pounds?” 


“ Dearest, dearest mother ! ” murmured 
Grace, when she had made an end of 
reading’; “I can fancy how miserable she 
is without me. I fear sheis right ; we can 
never manage the move if Uncle Frere 
does not help us. He will, I dare say, 
but how dreadful to ask him!” 

She did not answer this letter at once, 
as Frau Alvsleben had promised to take 
her into Zittau with herself to seek for a 
dwelling, and ascertain what arrangement 
could be made as to furnishing. 

Meantime life flowed on with a pleas- 
ant, equable current at Dalbersdorf. 
Herr Hauptmann Falkenberg went out 
each morning early to shoot, and occa- 
sionally the old count accompanied him. 
The usual duties amply filled up the 
young ladies’ time from the first break- 
fast to dinner-hour; Grace taking a fair 
share of it for study. In the afternoon 
there were excursions on foot, and some- 
times on horseback ; for the count carried 
out his intention of buying the roan, and 
Falkenberg was their constant compan- 
ion. He gave Grace hints about sketch- 
ing; he drew roughly, but effectivel 
himself. One or two of his brother-off- 
cers joined them for a day, now and then, 
and Dr. Sturm also, so that time did not 
hang heavily ; sometimes, when they mus- 
tered sufficient gentlemen, they danced in 
the evening, even Frau Alvsleben joining. 

Grace would have enjoyed it all im- 
mensely, but for a constant anxiety about 
the dear ones at home, who depended on 
her so utterly; still they were pleasant 
days, and Falkenberg a very pleasant 
companion. Though universally attentive 
in his way, Grace found, she knew not 
how, that he had established a sort of 
tacit understanding with her — little 
phrases of special meaning, looks that 
no one caught but herself, certain airs of 
proprietorship arising from his character 
of instructor, all mixed with jest and 
laughter and playful mockery, kept her 
thoughts occupied with him, and half 
angry that he should treat her more as a 
child than a woman, while ever and anon 


would flash out a gleam of real admiration 
that startled her into deeper interest — 


and all unnoticed by any one else. Yet 
her truest, best pleasure was in Dr. 
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Sturm’s conversation ; and she felt this 
in so sisterly a fashion, that she did not 
attempt to conceal her preference for his 
society. 

‘ “Do go away,” she sometimes ex- 
claimed, when Falkenberg or Frieda 
would seek to interrupt their talk, “or sit 
down and listen. Dr. Sturmis explaining 
all sorts of things to me, which I never 
had a chance of understanding before.” 

And after such a speech Falkenberg 
was generally more tiger than lamb-like 
in his playfulness, and Frieda still and 
silent. 

Meantime, her familiarity with German 
increased rapidly, and she began to read 
with some ease. 

Falkenberg’s stay was drawing to a 
close. He intended to spend the remain- 
der of his leave with some relations in 
Silesia, a visit which he maintained was 
compulsory, and respecting which he ut- 
tered many complaints, half jest, half 
earnest, all tending to show his regret at 
leaving Dalbersdorf. 

“1 wish, Frieda, you would not idle 
here,” cried Gertrud one morning, coming 
into Grace’s room, where Frieda was 
finishing a group of flowers on a china 
vase, while hearing and correcting her 
cousin as she read aloud one of Ander- 
sen’s fairy tales. “I have so much to 
do, I know net where to begin; and the 
mother goes away immediately with 
grandpato Zittau. You like anything bet- 
ter than work.” 

“T will come,” said Frieda submissive- 
ly, beginning to put aside her painting 
materials. Frieda had grown very quiet 
and subdued of late; not so Grace, who 
was always ready to resist oppression. 

“JI think Frieda quite as diligent as 
=~ are; only you enjoy working in the 

itchen and storeroom; she is always 
ready to help you,” she said. “ But, Ger- 
trud, will Cousin Alvsleben take me with 
her ?—she said she would— because I 
do so want to find some place for my 
mother.” 

“] do not think she will; she is going 
on particular business with the Gross- 
papa to the Gericht-Amtsmann” (judge 
of the district). “ But youcan ask — she is 
here.” 

Frau Alvsleben entered in bonnet and 
mantle as she spoke. “No, my child,” 
she said, in reply to the request. “I 
have some speck private business with 
the father; but I shall find out every- 
thing for you — if you can hire furniture, 
or what it will cost — just as well as if you 
were with me.” 


” 
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She spoke in a kindly tone, and patted 
Grace’s shoulder, seeming to be in excel- 
lent temper and spirits. Nevertheless 
her young cousin was disappointed; she 
wished to see and judge for herself; but 
to Frau Alvsleben’s decision there was 
point de réplique. 

“Though Grace may think me a tyran- 
nical sister,” resumed Gertrud, with a 
slight dilation of her nostril, as her mother 
left the room, “I must ask your help to 
make the Affelstrudel; you well know 
I cannot manage that alone. But know- 
ing your superiority to these common 
cares,” she added, addressing Grace, “ we 
will not disturb you.” 

“Do not talk such nonsense!” cried 
Grace ; “ you know I am always delighted 
to learn how to make a new dish, and 
Apfelstrudel is delicious!” 

She jumped up, and seized one of the 
aprons which she had made for herself 
under Frieda’s directions, accompanying 
the sisters to the scene of action, where 
all were soon busy. 

Apfelstrudel is a combination of many 
things, and reqnires a division of labor; 
so while Gertrud and Grace peeled and 
sliced the apples, and blanched and 
chopped the almonds, Frieda pounded the 
spices, and prepared, with her fine and 
delicate touch, the thin pastry which was 
to envelop the goodly mixture. 

The scene and occupation were homely, 
yet there was a charm about both. The 
large kitchen was not unpicturesque, with 
its ponderous centre-table; its sandstone 
floor; its many shelves, laden with bright 
copper vessels, more for show than use; 
its endless ranges of coffee-pots and pip- 
kins, going down “small by degrees and 
beautifully less ; ” the immense variety of 
long-handled wooden spoons and quirls, 
and utensils of different sorts, stuck like 
bouquets in wooden frames, hung against 
the wall; the ranges of wooden tubs, 
white with sand-scouring ; the big, yellow- 
tiled cooking stove —all had a character 
of their own, most unlike an English 
kitchen. Through the windows could be 
seen the farm-yard, with its rich coloring 
of brown, antiquated dirt, yellow straw, 
and green, freshly-cut grass, which a 
couple of red-and-white calves were 
chewing with an air.of enjoyment. Sun- 
dry grey-and-black speckled fowls were 
clucking and ome about: a Anecht 
(man who attends the farm-horses) walked 
to and fro, his wooden shoes making a 
monotonous clack, clack; while through 
a rugged archway of weather-worn stone, 
between the barns at the far end, a 
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nee might be caught of the road 
eading to the wood under the archin 
beech and chestnut trees, now deli- 
ciously tinted with autumnal hues. 

“I think,” said Gertrud, with pardon- 
able pride, “ that the Dalbersdorf Stru- 
del is quite celebrated; I know that at 
Ottenhain and Warndorf it is never so 
good. Wolff, too, who never praises any- 
thing, says he caz eat it here, and that is 
a great deal for him.” 

She was busily employed fastening a 
white cloth over a small table as she 
spoke. 

“ Does he ?” cried Grace, collecting her 
last contribution of chopped almonds, 
and throwing them on the general mass, 
exclaiming as she did so, in a dramatic 
tone, “ Another for Wolff!” 

“What is for me?” said that gentle- 
man, suddenly putting his head into the 
kitchen window, and leaning his arms on 
the sill. 

“Ach Gott!” cried Gertrud, “ you 
frighten one into fits.” 

“ What has the gnadiges Fraulein for 
me?” continued Falkenberg, in a tone of 
mock gallantry ; “ anything from her hands 
is precious.” 

“Sugar for a spoilt boy,” returned 
Grace, smiling, and handing him a lump, 
which he, lifting his cap with profound 
deference, accepted, and ate with much 
gravity. 

“Is it permitted to an ignorant soldier 
to enter and witness the sacred mys- 
teries?” he asked. 

“Yes, come in,” said Gertrud, whose 
countenance had grown perceptibly bright- 
er; “but you would like the Strudel ever 
so much better if you did not see it 
made.” 

“ Nay, your work is so excellent it can 
bear inspection,” he returned. Disap- 
pearing for a moment, he came in through 
the open door, and removing his cap, 
seated himself on a corner of the centre- 
tabie; his hunter’s costume —a short 
loose tunic of grey faced with green, and 
girt by the hunting-belt, grey trousers 
with a green stripe, high boots, and 
Flintenband, richly worked in many-col- 
ored silks, across his broad chest — suit- 
ing him well, he formed a very effective 
addition to the picture. 

The critical moment had now arrived 
when the delicate pastry is stretched out 
over the cloth-covered table, till it looks 
like the ghost of a sheet of vellum, and 
they only waited for Gertrud to begin. 
She had gone to bring a glass of beer to 
her Fager cousin, who sat watching the 
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Strudel-making process with great inter- 
est. 

“ Frieda,” he said, holding out the 
beaker to her before touching it himself, 
“drink, meine Liebe! thou art pale and 
sad! is it because I have not brought the 
fair-haired Von Heldreich with me?” (a 
youthful lieutenant in his company, much 
laughed at for his conceit) ‘ But the 
Verwalter tells me his learned brother 
comes back with the Graf and the Frau 
Miiller to dinner; that should console 
thee — though Fraulein Grace will absorb 
him, alas! Comes not the great Sturm 
oftener than formerly?” 

“Do mind what you are doing, Frie- 
da!” cried Gertrud; “you have broken 
away that corner. And, ach du lieber 
Himmel! Grace, you drag as if it were 
sackcloth, whereas there is nothing so 
tender as Strudel pastry.” 

“But Miss Frere is not tender,” said 
Falkenberg, in English, setting down his 
beer-glass nearly empty. “She is what 
you call very harsh — strong — proud — 
what is it? She has not one kind word 
for me, for the good news I bring that 
Herr Doctor comes to-day.” 

“What shall I say?” asked Grace, 
laughing, as she drew the dish containing 
the rich amalgam away from Falkenberg, 
who was trying with a spoon to pick out 
the morsels of almonds. “ Thanks, dear 
Herr Baron, for your pleasant news; I am 
very glad Dr. Sturm is coming.” 

“ She calls me ‘dear!’” exclaimed Fal- 
kenberg, stretching his arm after the dish ; 
“but only because I am the advanced 
guard of Sturm. I wish you would say 
* Dear Wolff.’ ” 

“ Indeed I will not, Herr Hauptmann; I 
cannot imagine a Wolff dear.” 

“Can you not?” cried Falkenberg, 
with a sudden dangerous gleam in his 
eye; “poor Wolff! What do you say, 
Gertrud ?” 

“That you must eat no more Strudel 
till dinner-time ; but is Dr. Sturm really 
coming?” 

“He is! Your mother met the Ver- 
walter, and called to him to say she would 
bring his brother back; but to so excel- 
lent a Hausfrau as you, one or more un- 
expected guests can make no difference.” 

“ Of course not,” said Gertrud. “ Frie- 
da, do find me some string; it is nearly 
done.” 

“Here is Hermann with my game-bag; 
open it, and see, Gertrud, what sport I 
have had.” 

The Laufknade (errand-boy), who en- 
tered as he spoke, proceeded to empty the 
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bag, covering the table with several brace 
of partridge, and some hares. 

pe lay there a confused pile of mel- 
low color; the soft brown plumage of the 
birds shaded off to speckled grey on the 
breasts, and the light yellowish-brown of 
the hares brightening almost to red, and 
again fading to white on the chest and 
underneath. 

But Gertrud and Frieda were now ab- 
sorbed in laying the Strudel in the oven, 
and Grace approached to admire and 
stroke the plumage of the dead birds. 

“So,” said Falkenberg, stooping a little 
forward from his seat to look into her 
eyes — “so, you can imagine a Gelehr- 
ter” (learned man) “dearer than. a 
Wolff?” 

“Yes, of course,” returned Grace, giv- 
ing him back a smiling glance : “a learned 
man is something of a gentle shepherd! 
but lambs naturally fear being torn and 
devoured by a wolf.” 

“Fear!” repeated Von Falkenberg; 
“is there anything you fear? I never be- 
fore met a fearless girl like you! yet ——” 

He paused. 

“But I fear many things —too many 
things,” returned Grace. 

“To offend Herr Doctor, for instance?” 
asked the Hauptmann. 

“ No; I should never offend him, we 
understand each other too well.” 

“What do you see to like in him?” 
exclaimed Falkenberg, with an instant’s 
earnestness. 

“Goodness, truth, knowledge, gener- 
osity, tolerance; I cannot think of any- 
thing more now,” wiping her hands in a 
large duster. 

“Gott in Himmel! it is enough !” cried 
Falkenberg, laughing. “My sweetest 
Frieda! I used to think you too favorable 
to the doctor: but ach! the cousin! she 
thinks him more than human. What hast 
thou, Frieda? Come, unfasten this belt 
for me!” 

“ Oh, my head aches with the heat and 
with pounding the spice!” 

“Come with me, dear Frieda,” cried 
Grace, “and leave Herr Falkenberg to 
arrange his toilet unassisted. Au revoir, 
monsieur; I go to put on my prettiest 
dress for the dear doctor!” 

With a defiant smile and nod she 
slipped her arm into Frieda’s, and drew 
her away. But at the top of the stair 
Frieda disengaged herself, and said with 
a sound as of tears in her voice, — 

“] must go to my own room; I must 
bathe my head, Grace; it aches so ter- 
ibly.” 
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“Come in to mine, then, and let me 
bathe it with eau de cologne and water,” 
returned Grace affectionately. “You do 
look pale and ill; come with me, dear’ 
Frieda.” 

“ No, no: I would rather be alone,” 
cried Frieda, escaping from her. 

She spoke abruptly and in German, as 
she always did when moved or in earnest. 
Grace turned into her own chamber 
slowly, and lost in thought. What was 
the matter with Frieda? Had she (Grace) 
offended her in any way? She hoped 
not. With Frieda she had first tasted the 
pleasures of companionship with a girl of 
her own age; and in the short period of 
their acquaintance, scarce a month, had 
learned to love her. There was just that 
amount of difference in their natures 
which gave piquancy to their intercourse ; 
besides, Grace was flattered by the tacit 
admission of her superior fesse and 
strength implied by Frieda’s readiness to 
follow her lead. In truth, hers was far 
the broader and stronger character; yet 
something of her cousin’s gentle prudence 
would have been a useful addition to her 
own frank daring. Now she seated her- 
self on the seat of her open window, and 
thought eagerly what could ail Frieda. 

Suddenly it came to her vividly that her 
own openly-avowed preference for Dr. 
Sturm caused the mischief. ‘“ How could 


Frieda be so stupid as to think I would 
speak in that way if I cared for him! — 
cared for him, as I am afraid she does, 


Afraid!—why? I think he loves her 
better than he ventures to show, and 
though I never could fall in love with 
him, he is too good and true and noble to 
change. No! I never met any one in 
whom I felt so much faith; at least, not 
for a long time.” 

A longtime! What a sliding scale is 
our measurement of time! At eighteen, 
— seven or eight months is a vast period, 
which, like Milton’s description of Satan, 
“lies floating many a rood; ” at eight-and- 
twenty, — the same period is an interval 
between the day before yesterday and to- 
day ; at forty,—last even; at threescore 
and ten, “a watch in the night,” of that 
soft darkness which mercifully gathers 
round the weary traveller as he nears his 
rest. 

Eight months ago would not Grace 
have staked her life on Max Frere’s faith- 
fulness, even to an implied attachment? 

Some such undefined consciousness 
checked her unbounded trust in Dr. 
Sturm.’ “I will be more cautious,” was 
her next clear idea, rallying back from a 
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confused cloud of images, dear yet sad, 
which came crowding like mist-wreaths 
out of the caverns of memory; “I will 
not yield to the pleasure of talking to him, 
and I will tell Frieda this evening before 
1 sleep — what ?— that I cared too much 
and too recently for—for some one far 
away, to think about any one else; at 
least; not fora long time.” Then came 
the recollection of her mother’s letter, and 
her description of Max Frere’s astonish- 
ment at the news of Grace having left 
England. How she rejoiced at the notion 
of having escaped out of reach of his pity, 
his help, his advice! Even if her mother 
was obliged to accept aid from his father, 
it was quite a different matter from ask- 
ing Max. At this season, too, he would 
probably be away shooting and amusing 
himself, as he did th:s time last year at 
Dungar, and would probably not even 
hear of the application for a long time; 
and then, perhaps they might never meet 
again! She hoped so, for Max was so 
associated in her mind with humiliation 
and weakness that she never wished to 
see him again. 

The dinner was very lively, almost 
noisy, in the absence of the elders, who 
did not return till the Apfelstrudel ap- 
peared. Frieda, from being too pale and 
silent, had become rosy, and nearly riot- 
ous. As anticipated, Frau Alvsleben and 
the count brought Dr. Sturm back with 
them. 

The result of the visit to Zittau seemed 
to be perfect satisfaction to Frau Alvsle- 
ben, and contentment a trifle less radiant 
to Count Costello, while Dr. Sturm was 
as calm as ever. Dinner was more than 
half over when they returned; every one 
rose, there was a general hubbub, and the 
soup was brought back. 

“Ach! du lieber Himmel! I am faint 
and hungry; a glass of beer, my girl, and 
then I shall be able to eat. God be 
thanked, it has been an altogether fortu- 
nate journey! as thou wilt think, my 
Gracechen, when I can tell thee.” 

“What, Cousin Alvsleben! have you 
found something for us? Is it possi- 
ble!” 

“Patience, patience, my child! let me 
eat, and I will tell thee all.” 

“Yes; you don’t know what a clever 
protector you have,” said the count, nod- 
ding to her with an air of profound wis- 
dom, as she busied herself attending to 
his wants, for she had grown very fond 
of the old man as she came to understand 
the simple, childlike nature hidden away 
under his stern soldierly exterior. “ This 
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daughter of mine is a Talleyrand—a 
Metternich in petticoats. Your very good 
yours, Falkenberg ! 
? 


health, my child, and 
What sport, my boy? 

“| think your Fraulein cousin improves 
quickly,” said Dr. Sturm to Frieda. He 
had been speaking with Grace. 

“ She does all things well,” said Frieda 
sadly. 

- f is pleasant for you to have so sym- 
pathetic a friend; and for her! —how 
happy to find so sweet a companion!” 

Frieda smiled, and handed a dish of 
spinach to the speaker ; while Grace, who 
never could bring herself to attend to the 
wants of any gentleman except her grand- 
uncle, carefully avoided the doctor, though 
she perceived that Falkenberg was watch- 
ing her under cover of a conversation 
with the count. 

“I have been to see thy friend Herr 
Hauptmann Miiller and his wife,” said 
Frau Alvsleben to Falkenberg at length, 
having allayed the pangs of hunger. “ He 
is terribly sick, poor man. The doctor 
says his only chance of life is a winter in 
Italy. He hes already his leave. They 
start in about a fortnight.” 

“Indeed!” returned Falkenberg, with 
some interest; “I am sorry for both him 
and his wife. They had just settled them- 
selves, too.” 

“ Miiller had always more spirit than 
strength,” said the count. “He was 
searce fit to go through the campaign.” 

““He was wounded at Sedan, which did 
not invigorate him.” 

“ And so short a time married when 
war was declared,” added Frau Alvsleben. 
“ The mother — Frau Miiller’s mother — 
comes in twoor three days to assist their 
preparations for departing.” 

“T have brought you the volume of 
Peschek’s history you wished to read, 
Miss Frere,” said Dr. Sturm. “ Perhaps 
after dinner you will permit me the pleas- 
ure to point out some passages I have 
marked for you.” 

“ Oh, thank you very much,” said 
Grace, blushing, and hesitating in an un- 
usual and suspicious manner. “Yes, of 
course; but I want first — that is —if you 
show them to Frieda, she will explain 
everything to me. Frieda explains so 
well.” 

Here the count called to Dr. Sturm, the 
conversation became general, and beyond 
the range of Grace’s German. 

Frau Alvsleben, however, rose as soon 
as she had finished her dinner. 

“Come with me, my little one,” she 
said to Grace, who out-topped her. “I 
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know you are dying to hear my news; 
come to the arbor, and enjoy these last 
bright hours of autumn while we may.” 

Teas quickly followed. 

Having found one of the knitting-pins 
she had dropped, and settled her fect on 
a footstool, she began, — 

“ My child, I have found the very thing 
for you; and here is the history: When 
I was condoling with poor Frau Miiller 
to-day, she lamented to me that they had 
just taken their ¢¢age for a year, and made 
many additions to their furniture, and 
now they should have all the cost of 
travel, besides their rent. So a bright 
thought struck me. ‘And what would 
you say, meine liebe Frau,’ I said, ‘if I 
were to find you good tenants — tranquil, 
careful, and regular to pay?’ ‘Ach 
Gott!’ cried the poor lady, ‘but where 
is such a thing to be found in our little 
town?’ Whereupon I told her of my 
good cousin, your mother, and offered to 
write to her at once. And so do, my 
child ; for it is a chance that seldom hap- 
pens. Stay”—(for Grace had clasped 
her hands and opened her mouth to 
speak) — “tell the dear mother that she 
can have the éfage for three hundred and 
fifty thalers — a little more than they pay 
for bare walls. And stay yet: it is a 
pretty apartment, of five —six pieces, 
and a kitchen; not richly furnished, but 
neat and pretty, and near the school at 
the upper end of the town, by the park. 
So now write, meine Gracechen.” 

“ You dear, delightful, thoughtful Cous- 
in Alvsleben!” cried Grace, embracing 
her rapturously ; “you bring me joy and 
comfort. Oh, how delighted my mother 
will be! Agree for the apartment at 
once; there is no need to tell my mother 
first. I will only write to tell her to pre- 
pare. And when shall we be able to have 
these rooms ?” 

“In about a fortnight.” 

After a few more explosions of exuber- 
ant satisfaction, Grace retired to her own 
room to write a long letter full of direc- 
tions and suggestions to her mother, in- 
finitely thankful to have found such a 
solution of her difficulties. 


CHAPTER XXII, 

“No, Frieda! you shall not pass my 
door! You must come in! Why do you 
avoid me? I have quantities to talk 
about to you.” 

So spoke Grace as the two girls paused 
at the iatter’s door that night after their 
guest was gone, and Count Costello had 
retired triumphant, having won the con- 
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quering game out of three at backgammon 
with Grace. 

“ Not to-night, dear Grace! Indeed I 
cannot; I am too miserable.” 

“ All the more reason you should come 
and talk with me.” 

After some further resistance Frieda 
yielded. 

“Come and sit by the window. The 
moonlight is lovely! I will not light my 
candie. Do 
dear Frieda? 

“No, not at all! but do not sit half 
out of the window: that cannot be good.” 

“It does me no harm.” 

There was along pause. Grace did not 
know how to approach her subject. It 
was delicate and difficult— how should 
she manage? A low, soft sigh from 
Frieda, and Grace rushed into speech. 

“ What is the matter with you, Frieda? 
You are sad and silent. You do not speak 
to me as you used. Don’t you know I 
like you the best; indeed, I may say, 
love you the best of all [ have met here?” 

“Love me the best?” cried Frieda, 
whose lip quivered. “ Nay, my dear cous- 
in, you deceive yourself. Your best love 
is for another. Nor do I blame you: it 
is but natural.” 

“Who is the other, then?” asked 
Grace, quite pleased to think she had 
drawn Frieda to the verge of an explana- 
tion. “Myuncle? Well, I dolove him 
heartily, but you are different — you, my 
companion and playfellow.” 

“ Ah, Grace! Why wilt thou not be 
candid with me? Thinkest thou because 
I have never travelled and crossed the 
sea, that I am dull and blind and cannot 
understand the tokens of preference that 
love forces even so proud a spirit as thine 
to betray? No, no! I feel too deeply 
myself not to comprehend. Thy joy at 
exchanging the splendors of London for 
a little country town like Zittau— thy 
eagerness to acquaint thyself with every- 
thing German, even our domestic work — 
all tells the same tale. Thou lovest, -— 
my poor cousin! May your love be hap- 
py!” and covering her face with her 
hands, Frieda burst into a flood of tears. 

Grace got up, turned the key in the 
door, and coming back to her seat in the 
window, said quietly, — 

“ And with whom am I in love?” 

“Grace! it is not like yourself, this 
affectation of ignorance,” said Frieda, 
struggling to be composed, and speaking 
English. “ Would you force me to speak 
the name of one dearto me. Yes, 1 do 
not blush toownit. I will open my heart, 


you mind the open window, 
? 
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though false pride closes yours, and show 
ou that a German maiden cannot immo- 
ate herself on the altar of love and friend- 
ship. For, Grace, I love Otto Sturm! I 
have loved him for years! that is, since I 
came from school. But I see that you 
are a nobler woman than I am— more 
worthy of him than I am. You have 
from the first recognized his great quali- 
ties. I was too volage,; I was amused to 
flirt with Wolff von Falkenberg, and I 
fear that Otto felt himself slighted. Now 
I reap the bitter fruits of my own worth- 
lessness! He turns from me — he seeks 
ou; naturally, your soulsare akin! And 
em I must submit —I must rise superior 
to self, and offer it a burnt sacrifice to 
the beloved lover and friend, who in their 
bliss will sometimes give me a thought.” 

Here she broke down, nearly choked 
with sobs. 

“Frieda,” exclaimed Grace, astonished 
at the self-abandonment of this outburst, 
“ you are a dear, generous thing; but you 
are talking nonsense! I am not in love 
with Dr. Sturm, and I am perfectly cer- 
tain he is not in love with me! I like 
him beyond everything in the way of a 
teacher I have ever met, for to talk with 
him is a valuable lesson ; but as to being 
in love — good heavens!” she added in- 


dignantly, “if I was, do you think I could 


say right out that I liked him, that I did 
not want any one to interrupt our conver- 
sations, that he was the most interesting 
man I ever met! Why, even that con- 
ceited cousin of yours, Falkenberg, would 
understand such praises of himself to be 
asign that I was zo¢ in love with him. 
And as to Dr. Sturm, you are so cold 
and strange, it is no wonder he turns 
from you! Do not be a goose, Frieda; 
use your sense, and you will see we 
are such friends that we never could be 
anything more. To show you I can be 
frank too, | will say what I never said to 
mortal before—that once, not so very 
long ago, I was very fond of some one, 
and it will be long before I shall care 
for any one else. There! I could not 
prove my love for you more than by con- 
fessing so much.” 

“And, my liebe, liebe Grace!” cried 
Frieda, all tears and blushes, kneeling be- 
side her and clasping her arms round her 
waist, “is it then true that Otto is nothing 
to you save a friend?” 

“ Nothing whatever!” 

“Ah! you were defended by another 
attachment. But tell me all! My be- 
loved, you are unhappy; pour forth your 
heart to me!” 
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“JT would much rather not,” returned 
Grace, kissing her brow; “it was all 
mortifying and foolish, and I want to 
forget as soon as possible. I should be 
quite glad to fallin love with somebody 
else, just to change the current of my 
ideas,” 

“ But, Grace,” said Frieda, shocked at 
such a declaration, “faithfulness is one 
of woman’s noblest qualities.” 

“I dare say it is; but what is the sense 
of being faithful to one who does not want 
your faith, and who makes you miserable 
—I mean uncomfortable? There! xever 
remind me of this confession, or- we 
shall quarrel, Frieda. Now talk of Dr. 
Sturm.” 

“Ah, sweetest cousin! how little I 
thought that a creature so bright as you 
are, had this load of grief upon your 
heart!” 

“But it is mot such a load, Frieda; I 
have been ever so much better since I 
came heré, and would much rather you 
did not pity me. Talk of yourself.” 

Whereupon Frieda poured forth a his- 
tory of her acquaintance with Dr. Sturm, 
from their first meeting to the present 
time, with minute details of how he looked 
and what she felt; of how the divine at- 
traction of mutual sympathy and compre- 
hension had drawn them together ; of the 
marvel that so great a soul as Otto’s 
should condescend to the simplicity of 
hers; of a thousand and one presenti- 
ments and heavenly glimpses, hidden 
away in her heart; of the weak vanity 
which had been flattered by the attentions 
of Wolff, whom she knew made love to 
every girl as a matter of course, a mere 
politesse, and had drawn her from that 
steady devotion which Otto deserved; of 
her fears that he did not, could not really 
love her—a rapidly flowing torrent of 
talk that Grace at length thought would 
never end. 

“‘ Speak lower, Frieda,” she said, when 
the excited girl paused for breath. “ If 
your mother hears, she will scold us for 
sitting up.” 

“No; she will not mind, as we are not 
burning the candle. But tell me, sweet- 
est cousin, do you think it possible that 
Otto loves me? Ah! if he does not, what 
is to become of me?” 

“Itis very hard to say,” returned the 
sage counsellor, with an air of reflection. 
“] have seen and known so few people, 
that my opinion is not worth much. I 
have only instinct to guide me; but I 
have always somehow felt that he was 
fond of you. When we are talking, no 
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matter how + | interested, if you come 
into the room he invariably breaks off, 
and seems for a moment unable to com- 
mand his attention —only for a moment ; 
then his face lights up oe he speaks to 
;ou, till it looks absolutely handsome.” 

“Absolutely handsome!” repeated Frie- 
da, surprised. “ Why, he is always beau- 
tiful!” 

“ He is always nice,” said Grace; “ and 
I do think he is very fond of you.” 

“Ach! du lieber Gott! what hope and 
joy you give me, dearest Gracehen! How 
wise and calm you are, and cheerful, 
though you have suffered! Do, sweetest 
cousin, relieve your heart by confiding 
everything to me, as I have done to thee; 
it will relieve it, indeed.” 

“It will do nothing of the kind,” re- 
turned Grace, rather Tenaquaty; * follies 
are better forgotten. Nothing would have 
tempted me to say as much as I did, ex- 
cept to satisfy you; and if you mention 
the subject again, I will never let you talk 
to me of Dr. Sturm.” 

“Is the wound so deep, then?” said 
Frieda, looking with tenderest compas- 
sion at her cousin, endeavoring to find 
some traces of heart-searing sorrow on 
her fair face; “I will never touch it 
again.” 

“Very well; take care you do not! 
Now, tell me, Frieda, if Dr. Sturm is 
really in love with you, and a with him, 
what is to be the end of it? How would 
Cousin Alvsleben and the dear grand- 
father and Gertrud like you to marry 
him? Heis poor, and is too good a son to 
desert his mother.” 

“Gott bewahr! Oh! marriage is very 
far off, if it ever comes—for no one 
would be content save myself; but that 
need not prevent a complete understand- 
ing —the deep delight of mutual sympa- 
thy and intercourse! Ach! it would be 
too much joy for this life!” 

As if overpowered with the beatific 
vision, Frieda became silent. 

Grace shivered slightly, and closed the 
window, resuming her seat and leaning 
her head against the wooden framework. 

“Yes,” she said, softly; “I think it 
would be very nice to go on like that. It 
must be an awful trial to see a lover turn 
into husband like those one reads of — 
not a brute, I mean—but troublesome 
about dinner and fidgety about his but- 
tons.” 

“ Ah,” cried Frieda, “what a charm 
would there not be in providing for all 
these little needs, in smoothing the path 
of one you love!” 
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“Yes,” returned Grace, shortly, but 
heartily. “ Frieda, do not think me heart- 
less, but it is eleven o’clock!” 

“No! is it possible? Well, I must go 
to bed. Dearest Grace, I go with a happy 
heart. I thank God for so sweet and 
wise a friend as you are; and —and — 
on Saturday, when Otto comes, will you 
mind talking to Wolff, and amusing him? 
He will not hate Herr Doctor so much if 
you are gracious.” 

“ Indeed!” cried Grace, smiling; “ well, 
I will do my best, but I think he will 
want your attention, and Gertrud’s, and 
every one’s. How is it that a real sol- 
dier, long past boyhood, who has been in 
battle and faced death, can be so misera- 
bly conceited ?” 

“I do not think he is so bad,” returned 
Frieda, who was disposed to take a char- 
itable view of every one. 

“I should be sorry to meet anything 
worse,” said Grace, beginning to take off 
her dress; “but he is very nice and 
amusing, and helps my German. Do go 
to bed, like a dear!” 

“ Ach, meine Liebe! you are too prak- 
tisch, but you have a noble heart. Good 
night, my dearest! sleep well.” 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD.* 


GENERAL JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD is 
the twentieth president of the United 
States. He is descended from an Edward 
Garfield, who, in 1635, was one of the 
proprietors of Watertown, having accom- 
panied Governor Winthrop to New En- 
gland. So far as is known, the family 
was of Saxon origin ; and this conclusion 
is sustained by the complexion, tempera- 
ment, and other characteristics of the 
President, as well as by his enthusiastic 
love of the language and literature of 
Germany, and cther distinctive features 
of the German character. His father was 
born in Massachusetts, and his mother in 
New Hampshire. 

In 1830 they settled in the Ohio forest, 
on a tract of land heavily wooded. A 
small log-house was built, and the struggle 
to subdue the forest began. The farm is 
in Orange Township, Cuyahoga County, 
and is not more than eighteen miles from 
the flourishing town of Cleveland. Not 


* The Life and Public Services of James A. Gare 
field. By Captain F. H. Mason, late of the Forty- 
— Regiment, U. S. A. London: Triibner & Co,, 
1881. 
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quite two years afterwards, November 19, 
1831, young James was born. 

At an early age he was left fatherless, 
and his mother had to struggle with many 
difficulties. Some portions of the forest 
had been turned into fruitful fields when, 
one hot summer’s day, a fire broke out in 
the surrounding woods, whose dry leaves 
and branches easily ignited. The ripen- 
ing corn was in danger. The farmer’s 
hopes were near destruction. With an 
admirable energy Abram Garfield set to 
work to throw up a dyke between his 
standing corn and the ravaging fire. After 
tremendous exertions he succeeded. But 
the success was dearly bought. Return- 
ing home, weary and overheated with his 
exhausting efforts, he took a chill. In- 
flammation of the throat followed which 
baffled all attempts to remedy. Medical 
practitioners in those thinly-settled dis- 
tricts were often mere pretenders, and 
Abram Garfield fell a victim to their in- 
capacity. The poor fellow crept to the 
window of his log-house to take a last 
look at his oxen, was seized with a parox- 
ysm, and, leaning against the head of his 
rude bed, was choked to death. He was 
in the prime of life, and left four children 
to the care of his wife —a woman of in- 
trepid spirit, of thorough Christian char- 
acter, and well trained to self-reliant 


habits. James was the youngest child. 
The good woman faced her difficulties 

with true heroism, and maintained her 

struggles with constant privation in a 


noble spirit. She refused to send her 
elder children out to work among neigh- 
boring settlers, toiling with her own hands 
to keep them together under her own eye. 
Year by year the fields were ploughed and 
sown, and the crops, often scanty, were 

athered. She made her children’s cloth- 
ing and that of the family of a neighbor- 
ing shoemaker, who, in return, constructed 
clumsy, but substantial shoes for the 
young Garfields. In summer the boys 
worked in the fields, in winter they divided 
their time between tending the cattle and 
wood-cutting, and attendance at the local 
school. 

James, who received his first lessons in 
English as well as a bright example of 
noble devotedness from his mother, was 
a precocious boy, both physically and 
mentally. At four years of age he re- 
ceived at the district school the prize of a 
New Testament as the best reader in the 
primary class. At eight he had read all 
the books contained in the little log farm- 
house, and began to borrow from the 
neighbors such works as “ Robinson Cru- 
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soe,” Josephus’s “ History and Wars of 
the Jews,” Goodrich’s “ United States,” 
and Pollok’s “ Course of Time.” These 
were read, and reread, until he could 
recite whole chapters from memory. He 
was equally master of arithmetic and the 
earlier stages of a course of English 
grammar. His work on the farm and in 
the woods developed a naturally healthy 
and robust constitution, and to any of his 
schoolfellows who bullied him on the score 
of his poverty and his mother’s humble 
manner of life, he proved such a formida- 
ble opponent that they were not forward 
to repeat the affront. In fact, his too 
ready resort to his fists to settle disputes 
and punish the arrogance of boys who in- 
sulted him was a source of sorrow to his 
meek and enduring mother. 

His first contract for work was with a 
cousin, for whom he engaged to cut a 
hundred cords of wood for twenty-five 
dollars. He was now sixteen years of 
age. The wood overlooked Lake Erie, 
and the sight of the blue waters, and the 
ships entering and leaving the port of 
Cleveland, revived the longing for a sea- 
faring life which the reading of books of 
voyages and adventures had inspired. 
He resolved to become a sailor, and, as 
soon as his task was completed, he walked 
to Cleveland and went on board aschooner 
lying at the wharf. The crew were in- 
toxicated, and the captain gave evidence 
of being a man of a coarse nature and 
brutal passions. This damped his ardor, 
and the same day, meeting another cousin 
who owned a canal boat plying between 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, he engaged 
himself as driver. Three months later 
he was carried home to his mother sick 
with malarial fever, and in a state of un- 
consciousness. 

This illness, and the five months of 
convalescence during which his mother 
nursed him back to health, proved a grand 
turning-point in his life. The opportunity 
for which she had prayed was given, and 
while with tender care she nursed him, 
she sought to plant in his mind higher 
aims in life than his boyish dreams had 
pictured to him. Theschoolmaster aided 
her in these endeavors, and as soon as 
James was sufficiently recovered, he en- 
tered the seminary of Geauga, fourteen 
miles distant, as a student. His whole 
stock of money was seventeen dollars, but 
he rapidly acquired what proved of more 
value than money, a knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics. There was an 
end to his ideas of the sea, and his thirst 
for knowledge grew day by day. His 
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limited, but during 
yed himself in teach- 
arvest seasons in farm 


means were we 
vacations he emplo 
ing, and during 
work. 

While at the seminary, he was brought 
under the power of religion, and joined a 
small branch of the Baptist body known 
as “Campbellites” or “ Disciples,” of 
whom Alexander Campbell, an eloquent 
Scotch preacher, was the leader. The 
creed of the “ Disciples ” does not differ 
widely from that of the rest of the body, 
embracing belief in the divinity of Christ, 
his atoning death, baptism (immersion) 
on a profession of faith, and the New 
Testament as the only standard of doc- 
trine and rule of practice. 

The progress of the “ Disciples ” in 
northern Ohio led to the establishment of 
an academical school in the village of 
Hiram, thirty miles from Cleveland. Here 
the future ministers and elders of the 
church were educated. To this “school 
of the prophets” young Garfield went, 
first as a scholar, next as a tutor, and 
finally as a teacher. His progress was 
marked, and in a short time he was quali- 
fied to enter Williams College, one of the 
oldest and most advanced of all the insti- 
tutions of learning in New England. 
President Hopkins took kindly to the 
young western student, whose gigantic 
size made him as conspicuous as his pro- 
ficiency in Greek and Latin made him dis- 
tinguished. After two years at Williams 
College, he went back to Hiram seminary 
as professor of ancient languages and 
English literature, and at the end of a 
year he became president of the institu- 
tion. 

He was now (1857) twenty-six years of 
age, and, while full of oy himself, had 
a happy way of imparting that energy to 
all who came under his influence. There 
were three hundred students in the insti- 
tution at that time, and no one could be 
indifferent to the great aims and purposes 
of education who listened to his lectures. 
The early morning assembly, which usual- 
PI extended over an hour, was a good start 

or the day. Proceedings commenced 
with prayer in the chapel, then a chapter 
of the Bible was read, followed by an ex- 
temporaneous address, sometimes upon a 
Scripture subject, sometimes on some 
recent political event or some scientific 
subject, or upon a new book. Once, it is 
said, he took the newspaper report of the 
tragic death of Hugh Miller, setting forth 
the lessons of his noble life in words 
which made a profound impression. 

Manliness is one distinguishing feature 
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of his character, and he strove to inspire 
the young men of the institution with like 
habits, as also of self-reliance and cour- 
age. They were encouraged in athletic 
exercises, football and cricket being the 

ames in which he excelled, and in which 
he personally superintended their efforts. 
He drew them all towards him, so that, 
as one of them has said, “a bow of recog- 
nition, or a single word from him, was to 
me an inspiration.” 

During this period Mr. Garfield added 
to his labors as an educationist those of 
a preacher. Though not set apart to the 
ministry, he was none the less a powerful 
and convincing preacher, and was not 
only acceptable but popular. He in- 
creased his popularity and influence, too, 
by means of a public debate with a spir- 
itualist lecturer who sought to overthrow 
the truths of the Bible by the theories of 
geology. The lecturer took the ground 
of Mr. Darwin in his doctrine of evolu- 
tion, Garfield that of revelation. The 
latter had only three days to prepare for 
the contest with his able opponent, who 
was well versed in his theories, and had 
a ready utterance. Garfield hit upon a 
novel expedient to complete his prepara- 
tion. He summoned six of his most ad- 
vanced students, placed before them the 
plan of his argument, and then turned 
them into the college library to select, 
copy, and condense proofs of its chief 
parts. Ly completed their work in 
twenty-four hours, when the whole plan 
of the discussion was gone through. The 
result was that Garfield so overwhelmed 
his opponent that he abandoned his 
theory, and gave up the fight against the 
Bible. But other conflicts and successes 
awaited him. 

The question of slavery was coming to 
the front. Out of the discussions as to 
whether Kansas and Nebraska should be 
slave or free territory, there grew upa large 
and powerful Free Soil party. Out of this 
party again there was organized the great 
national Republican party, which, after 
four years of great but effective work, re- 
turned Abraham Lincoln as president in 
1860. Into these discussions Garfield 
threw his strength, and in the extension 
and triumphs of the party and its cause 
he bore a conspicuous part. In 1859, 
when he was only twenty-eight years old, 
he was elected a State senator for Ohio. 
Soon after this the smouldering embers 
of rebellion in the southern slave-holdin 
states broke out into a flame. Garfiel 
had already become one of the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the Radical branch of 
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the Republican party, nye j with J. O. 
Cox (afterwards governor of Ohio), and 
Professor Munroe, of Oberlin College, 
the “ Radical Triumvirate.” They saw 
the storm coming, but hoped it would 
ass over without a general war, or, at 
east, without a conflict of so destructive 
and bitter a character as ensued. The 
disaster at Bull Run dispelled all such 
hopes. Seven days after, Senator Gar- 
field accepted a commission as lieutenant- 
colonel of a regiment then organizing at 
Camp Chase. A few days after this he 
received a commission as colonel, to 
organize and command a new regiment, 
the Forty-second Ohio Infantry. A hun- 
dred students from Hiram College en- 
listed as a company during the first week, 
and in a short time the regiment was 
full. Arming and drilling went on vigor- 
ously, the men inspired by the devotion 
of their colonel, who set himself vigor- 
ously to master all the details of military 
duties and war tactics. In three months 
they were ready for the field. The regi- 
ment was a remarkable one. There 
were graduates and undergraduates, law- 
yers, clergymen, teachers, carpenters, 
lacksmiths, engineers, farmers, printers, 
and machinists serving in the ranks. 

The State of Kentucky was not out of 
the Union, but there could be no doubt as 
to its general disloyalty. Its eastern fron- 
tier was invaded by five thousand Confed- 
erates under Marshall. In December 
Colonel Garfield was ordered to report 
himself and his regiment to General 
Buell, at Louisville. The historian of the 
Forty-second Regiment relates his inter- 
view with Buell, and the result : — 

On the evening of the 16th of December 
Colonel Garfield reached Louisville, and sought 
General Buell at his headquarters. He found 
a cold, silent, austere man, who asked a few 
direct questions, revealed nothing, and eyed 
the new-comer with a curious searching ex- 
pression, as though trying to look into the 
untried colonel, and divine whether he would 
succeed or fail. Taking a map, General Buell 

ointed out the position of Marshall’s forces 
in eastern Kentucky, marked the locations in 
which the Union troops in that district were 
osted, explained the nature of the country and 
its supplies, and then dismissed his visitor with 
this remark : “If you were in command of the 
sub-department of eastern Kentucky, what 
would you do? Come here to-morrow at nine 
o’clock and tell me.” Colonel Garfield re- 
turned to his hotel, procured a map of Ken- 
tucky, the last Census Report, paper, pen, and 
ink, and sat down to his task. He studied 
the roads, resources, and population of every 
county in eastern Kentucky. At daylight he 
was still at work; but at nine o’clock he was 





at General Buell’s headquarters with a sketch 
of his plans. ; 

Having read the paper carefully, Buell 
made it the basis of an immediate order, 
placing Garfield in command of a brigade 
of four regiments of infantry and a battal- 
ion of cavalry, ordering him to eastern 
Kentucky to expel Marshall’s force in his 
own way. The result of this appoint- 
ment was that the battle of Middle 
Creek was won, the first Federal victory 
gained, and the Confederates were driven 
out of that part. of Kentucky; and this 
by men inferior in numbers to their own, 
and who had never been under fire be- 
fore. For this service he was made brig- 
adier-general of volunteers. He took an 
important part in the battle of Shiloh, and 
after other valuable services he was 
ordered to join General Rosecrans at 
Murfreesborough. In a recent letter 
Rosecrans says : “* When Garfield arrived, 
I must confess I had a prejudice against 
him, as I understood he was a preacher 
who had gone into politics, and a man of 
that cast I was naturally opposed to.” 
But he adds, “ I found him to be a compe- 
tent and efficient officer, an earnest and 
devoted patriot, and a man of the highest 
honor.” He was made chief of staff of 
the Army of the Cumberland, and imme- 
diately he began to organize a “ Bureau 
of Military Information,” by which he 
rendered essential service to the govern- 
ment and the army. 

The influence Garfield acquired over 
Rosecrans, the manner in which a coun- 
cil of war decided to act on his sugges- 
tions and advance upon the enemy, con- 
trary to the written opinion of seventeen 
of his principal officers, are recorded at 
length by Whitelaw in his history, and 
more briefly by Captain Mason in his 
sketch. The campaign of Tullahoma and 
the important battle of Chickamauga 
were followed by Garfield’s promotion to 
be major-general. 

While the war was proceeding, and he 
was thus rendering important service in 
the field, his native State had elected him 
to a seat in Congress. He was divided 
between the two most important calls. 
His regiment was still at the front, and 
there he felt he ought to be; but when 
Rosecrans sent him to Washington to 
report minutely to the president the state 
and necessities of the army of Chattanoo- 

a, Lincoln strongly urged him to resign 
is commission, and take his place in 
Congress. There was no lack of brave 
and competent generals in the field, but 
there was a sad lack of men in Congress 
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who understood the wants and require- 
ments of the army, and who were capable, 
and could be trusted, to deal with the im- 
portant governmental questions then 
pending. The question of emancipation 
was coming up —a war measure ostensi- 
bly, but upheaved by a vast amount of 
popular opinion and strong philanthropic 
principle — with which there was strong 
sympathy in Great Britain, especially in 
some circles. The Confederates were 
evidently resolved to fight to the bitter 
end, and the question was, not whether 
the North was stronger than the South, 
but whether Congress, the Treasury, and 
the War Department could bring up men 
in sufficient numbers, backed with suffi- 
cient resources, to strike the decisive 
blow. The early enthusiasm had declined 
in some quarters, and the not infrequent 
blunders and inexperience at Washington 
had produced their effect on the army, 
while the long lists of killed and wounded 
served also to abate the zeal of some. 
Some of Garfield’s fellow-officers joined 
with the president in urging him to take 
his seat in Congress, well aware of the 
value of his experience, his sound judg- 
ment, and his ready eloquence. He 
yielded to their request from a sense of 
duty rather than from choice. 

The four counties in the north-eastern 
corner of Ohio, lying along the southern 
shore of Lake Erie, known as the “ West- 
ern Reserve,” were ceded in colonial 
days to the “Connecticut Land Com- 
pany,” and settled by pioneers from New 
England. 


The conditions of settlement [says Captain 
Mason] offered special advantages to officers 
and soldiers who had served creditably in the 
patriot armies during the war of the Revolu- 
tion; and thither, in the early years of the 
present century, came the flower of the ener- 
getic, educated, conscientious people of the 
New England States. So distinctly have the 
descendants of these pioneers retained the char- 
acteristics of their ancestors, that the “ West- 
ern Reserve” is to-day more like a portion of 
Massachusetts or Connecticut than any other 
similar district west of the Hudson River. It 
is a reading, thinking, praying community, 
which is remarkably fastidious in its choice of 
political representatives, keenly watchful of 
their conduct, and loyal to them against all 
opposition so long as they are faithful to their 
trusts, 


The honor this constituency conferred 
on the young major-general was soon 
reflected on themselves. On entering the 
House, he was at once assigned to the 
Committee of Military Affairs, and he 
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soon became almost the controlling influ- 
ence there. But this paper is far too 
limited to allow of even the slightest 
sketch of his multifarious labors both in 
and out of Congress. From the head of 
the Military Committee he became, after 
the war was ended, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and, still 
later, chairman of the Committee of Ap- 
propriations. This committee deals with 
all governmental expenditures, including 
those of the army and navy, the postal 
service, the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, the consular and diplomatic and 
other services, preparing estimates and 
schemes for the disposal of Congress. 
He strenuously opposed the false meas- 
ures in reference to paper money which 
produced the panic of 1873, and contended 
for a measure which should restore money 
to its proper value. A passage from one 
of his speches has reference to one of our 
English sovereigns : — 


Mr. Speaker, —I remember that on the 
monument of Queen Elizabeth, where her 
glories were recited and her honors summed 
up, among the last and the highest, recorded 
as the climax of her honors, was this —that 
she restored the money of her kingdom to its 
just value. And when this House shall have 
done its work—when it shall have brought 
back values to their proper standard—it will 
deserve a monument. 


This subject of finance had been one 
of close study with him, especially En- 
glish finance. The entire record of Brit- 
ish legislation on commerce and currenc 
for two hundred years had been so stud- 
ied that he had all their most important 
facts atcommand. And therefore, when 
several prominent statesmen brought 
forward in Congress plans for meeting the 
difficulties of the government which 
would amount to an absolute repudiation 
of their promises, Garfield stood up and 
fought the battle of justice and right. 
His words on this occasion are worth re- 
cording : — 


The dollar is the gauge that measures every 
blow of the axe, every swing of the scythe, 
every stroke of the hammer, every fagot that 
blazes on the poor man’s hearth, every fabric 
that clothes his children, every mouthful that 
feeds their hunger. The dollar is a substan- 
tive word, the fundamental condition of every 
contract, of every sale, of every payment, 
whether from the national treasury or from the 
stand of the apple-woman in the street. Now, 
what is our situation? There has been no 
day, since the 25th of February, 1862, when 
any man could tell what would be the value of 
our legal currency dollar the next month or the 
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next day. Since that day we have substituted 
for a dollar the printed promise of the gov- 
ernment to pay a dollar. That promise we 
have broken. We have suspended payment; 
and have, by law, compelled the citizen to re- 
ceive dishonored paper instead of money. 
After pointing out the errors and wicked- 
ness of this system, he concluded by urg- 
ing the gradual restoration of the ancient 
standard of value, “ which will lead us,” 
he said in conclusion, “ by the safest and 
surest paths to national prosperity and 
the steady pursuits of peace.” 

The obnoxious measure was defeated ; 
but in July of the following year a bill 
was introduced to tax the United States 
bonds. Garfield was again a stout oppo- 
nent. He concluded an able speech by 
saying, in tones which produced their due 
effect on the House: — 

Mr. Speaker, —I desire to say, in conclu- 
sion, that in my opinion all these efforts to 
pursue a doubtful and unusual, if not dishon- 
_ orable policy, in reference to our public debt, 
spring from a lack of faith in the intelli- 
gence and conscience of the American people. 
Hardly an hour passes when we do not hear it 
whispered that some such policy as this must 
be adopted, or the people will by and by repu- 
diate the debt. For my part, I do not share 
that distrust. The people of this country have 


shown, by the highest proofs nature can give, 


that wherever the path of duty and honor may 
lead, however steep and rugged it may be, they 
are ready to walk it. They feel the burden of 
the public debt, but they remember that it is 
the price of blood—the precious blood of 
half a million of brave men who died to save 
to us all that makes life desirable or property 
secure. I believe they will, after a full hear- 
ing, discard all methods of paying their debts 
by — of hand, or by any scheme which 
crooked wisdom may devise. If public moral- 
ity did not protest against any such plan, en- 
lightened public selfishness would refuse its 
sanction. Let us be true to our trust a few 
years longer, and the next generation will be 
here with its seventy-five millions of popula- 
tion and its sixty billions of wealth. To them 
the debt that remains will be a light burden. 
They will pay the last bond according to the 
letter and spirit of the contract, with the same 
sense of grateful duty with which they will pay 
the pensions of the few surviving soldiers of 
the great war for the Union. 

The matter was justly deemed to be of 
So grave a character, and the fear was 
with equal probability entertained that 
the sentiments of the inflationists would 
compromise the national credit abroad, 
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hat the secretary of the treasury had the 
two speeches of General Garfield printed 
in pamphlet form and sent to the leading 
statesmen and financiers of Europe. 
bcopy came into the hands of Mr. John 
Bright, who showed it to Mr. Gladstone. 
They marked their sense of appreciation 
of the speeches by nominating their au- 
thor as an honorary member of the Re- 
form Club, a motion which was readily 
carried, and which General Garfield re- 
garded as a high compliment. 

British economists may possibly take 
exception to General Garfield’s views on 
the tariff, but the result might be differ- 
ent if they could look at the subject from 
his side as well as their own. “As an 
abstract theory,” he remarks, “the doc- 
trine of free trade seems to be universally 
true; but, as a question of practicability, 
in a country like ours, the protective sys- 
tem seems to be indispensable.” The 
fact is, he takes a middle course, and con- 
tends for protection, not for its own sake, 
but asa means toanend. “/ am fora 
protection,” says he, “ which leads to ul- 
timate i trade. 1 am for that free 
trade which can only be achieved through 
a reasonable protection.” 

For other features of General Garfield’s 
public work, and for the steps which led 
to his election by a good majority to the 
presidential chair, reference must be had 
to Captain Mason’s excellent sketch. We 
will only add here that General Garfield 
has a wife who is worthy of him, the 
choice of his early days, and one who is 
not carried away from her simplicity of 
living by the sudden elevation of her hus- 
band, and who is well fitted to be his pa- 
tient helper and peaceful solace amid all 
his weighty cares, as also to train their 
five children to follow the worthy example 
of their father. The mother of the presi- 
dent, who fought so nobly the difficulties 
and endured so patiently the trials of her 
early widowhood, still lives to meekly 
share the blessings Providence has sent 
her family. In the plain but comfortable 
brick house which the general built some 
years ago in Washington, or in the neat 
Gothic farmhouse, a few miles east of 
Cleveland, the country home of her son, 
she spends her now declining days in 
peace, contented and happy, but looking 
forward to that home above where there 





are no partings and no tears. 





